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PREFACE. 


In  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  California  is  a  little 
corner  which  the  United  States  Weather  Burean  tells  us  has  the 
most  equable  and  desirable  climate  of  any  place  in  North  America. 
It  was  here  that  California  had  its  birth.  It  was  here  that 
Cabrillo  first  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  California,  and  here  that  the 
Padres  came,  with  their  labor  of  love,  to  the  Plymouth  of  the 
Pacific. 

It  is  of  the  early  days  of  this  charmed  spot  that  the  tales  and 
historical  sketches  in  this  little  volume  have  been  told.  They  are  a 
series  of  informal  talks  given  before  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  season  of  1919-20, 
with  a  hope  of  preserving,  from  authentic  sources,  the  stories  and 
traditions  of  the  early  days  of  San  Diego,  while  those  not  yet 
recognized  as  history  could  still  be  verified. 

To  those  who  have  been  here  long  and  watched  the  growth 
of  the  city,  the  tales  in  this  volume  will  be  familiar ;  to  those  who 
have  lately  come,  they  will  give  an  added  charm  to  mountain  and 
valley,  to  the  bay,  and  to  the  city  itself. 

Cora  Johnson  Laidlaw, 
Regent  S.  D.  Chap.,  D.  A.  R,  1919-20. 


TO  THE  GALLANT  EXPLORERS, 
THE  NOBLE  FRANCISCAN 
FATHERS,  AND  TO  THE  EARLY 
PIONEERS  OF  SAN  DIEGO, 
THESE  SKETCHES  ARE  GRATE- 
FULLY DEDICATED. 


PRESS  OF  THE  CITY  PRINTING  CO. 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


With  one  exception,  the  papers  included  in  this  volume  were 
given  before  the  San  Diego  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  during  the  season  1919-1920,  under  the  title  "Epochs 
of  San  Diego  History.,,  The  program  for  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

I.  "The  Aborigines — Before  San  Diego  Was" — Dr.  Ed- 
gar L.  Hewett,  Director  of  the  School  of  American  Research, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico ;  Director  of  the  San  Diego  Museum. 

II.  The  Missions,  1769-1847.  The  Land  Expedition 
Under  Father  Serra.  The  Franciscan  Missions — Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Benton,  F.  A.  I.  A.,  of  Los  Angeles,  architect  for  the  Restoration 
of  the  San  Diego  Museum,  and  member  for  California  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects'  Committee  on  Historic  Land- 
marks.  Also  architect  of  the  Mission  Inn,  at  Riverside,  Calif. 

III.  "San  Diego  Under  Spain,"  1769-1822"— Mr.  Charles 
F.  Lummis,  of  Los  Angeles,  President  of  the  Landmarks  Club  of 
California.    Guest  of  Honor,  John  Vance  Cheney. 

IV.  "San  Diego  Under  the  Mexican  Flag"— Mr.  Allen  H. 
Wright,  Secretary  San  Diego  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

V.    "The  Prime  of  Old  Town,  1850-1860"—  Miss  Lena  B. 
Hunzicker,  Reference  Librarian,  San  Diego  Public 
Library. 

"The  Greatest  Name  in  Old  Town"— Miss  Althea 
Warren,  Librarian,  San  Diego  Public  Library. 

Meeting  held  at  Old  Town:  Chapter,  guests  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Getz. 

VI.  "The  founding  of  New  Town,  1867"— Mr.  Philip 
Morse,  pioneer  resident  of  San  Diego. 

VII.  "Old  Trails"— Mrs.  C.  S.  Alverson,  Past  Regent,  San 
Diego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
National  Old  Trails  Road  Com.,  D.  A.  R. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  by  Mr.  Charles  Lummis,  have  been  contributed  by  the  writers 
for  use  in  this  publication. 

In  place  of  Mr.  Lummis'  paper,  we  have  substituted  the 


poem  "A  Dance  in  Old  Town,"  with  the  consent  of  the  author, 
Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney,  and  his  publishers,  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company. 

We  are  also  including  a  paper  which  was  not  in  this  series 
originally,  but  which,  historically,  is  appropriate.  It  is  the  one  on 
the  "Discovery  of  California  by  Cabrillo.,,  This  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Maude  Thayer  Frary,  Historian  of  the  San  Diego  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  1921-22,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  Cabrillo 
Tablet  erected  by  our  Chapter,  in  Balboa  Park. 

To  all  of  these  who  have  so  generously  given  their  time  and 
marked  ability  in  furthering  our  work,  and  who  have  graciously 
permitted  us  the  use  of  their  manuscripts,  we  express  our  most 
sincere  gratitude. 

(Mrs.  Jesse  H.)  Edith  Jenkins  Shreve, 
Chairman  Program  Committee, 
San  Diego  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  1919-1920. 


BEFORE  SAN  DIEGO  WAS. 


"THE  ABORIGINES." 
By  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

The  century  beginning  with  the  coming  of  Junipero  Serra 
and  his  brothers  of  the  Cross  was  the  Golden  Age  of  California. 
The  Franciscan  period  was  one  of  historic  sacrifice  but  of  tran- 
sient results,  as  witnessed  by  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  chain  of 
Missions  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  along  the  Camino 
Real — transient  because  the  people  who  were  to  be  served  and 
saved  could  not  stand  the  sudden  and  radical  change  of  culture 
that  was  brought  to  them.  They  died  out.  The  Mission  period 
was  a  scant  half  century.  Then  came  the  days  of  Gold,  and  Cali- 
fornia became  a  name  of  Romance  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Another  half  century  may  roughly  be  assigned  to  this  period, 
after  which  California  passes  into  the  more  matter-of-fact  stages 
which  all  the  American  commonwealths  have  in  their  due  time 
entered  upon. 

Back  of  these  Romantic  ages  lie  ten  thousand  years  or  so 
beyond  the  province  of  the  historian  to  describe.  It  lies  within 
the  realm  of  the  Archaeologist  and  Anthropologist.  It  is  a  sort 
of  dream  period  of  which  we  may  never  know  the  details,  but 
which  can  be  accurately  reconstructed  in  its  broader  outlines.  If 
we  dropped  back  a  thousand  years,  imagining  ourselves  standing 
on  what  we  now  call  Mission  Hills,  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  panorama  that  would  lie  before  our  eyes?  This  we  can  answer 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty.  On  both  sides  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Harbor  would  be  seen  Indian  villages  of  considerable  popula- 
tion. We  know  this  because  of  the  shell  mounds  of  great  extent 
that  cover  the  North  Island  shore  and  likewise  the  Point  Lorna 
waterfront  from  Fort  Rosecrans  to  La  Playa.  Here  are  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  long-continued  residence  by  Indians,  who 
found  the  quest  of  food  greatly  simplified  by  living  all  or  part  of 
the  time  upon  the  seashore. 

Looking  along  the  North  Island  shore  and  down  the  Silver 
Strand  to  where  that  peninsula  attaches  to  the  mainland,  other 
villages  would  be  seen  at  intervals,  and  around  the  Bay  on  what 
is  now  the  San  Diego  shore,  from  National  City  to  Old  Town, 
permanent  or  temporary  camps  of  Indians  would  be  seen.  Turn- 
ing toward  the  valley  it  would  be  first  of  all  noticed  that  San  Diego 
River  empties  into  the  true  Bay,  where  the  Marine  Barracks  are 
being  built.  Up  the  valley  would  be  seen  small  Indian  villages, 
agricultural  settlements,  while  across  to  La  Jolla  would  be  seen 


other  shore  towns  still  vouched  for  by  the  shell  mounds  of  that 
coast. 

The  Bay  would  be  seen  swarming  with  boats  made  of  rough 
hewn  boards  of  native  pine  or  cedar,  lashed  together  with  string 
of  red  milk  weed  fiber,  covered  with  tule  and  coated  with  asphal- 
turn.  Not  only  upon  the  Bay  would  these  boats  be  seen,  for  these 
ancient  navigators  plied  the  estuaries  and  coasted  along  the  shores, 
and  likewise  struck  boldly  out  into  the  roughest  seas,  crossing  to 
the  Coronado  Islands,  and  making  long  trips  up  and  down  the 
coast.  A  specimen  of  this  type  of  boat  may  be  seen  in  the  Cali- 
fornia collections  of  the  San  Diego  Museum.  Such  boats  carried 
from  four  to  a  dozen  persons. 

Thousands  of  rafts  would  be  seen  upon  the  Bay.  One  kind 
was  shaped  like  a  canoe  and  made  of  tule.  They  would  carry  only 
one  or  two  persons  and  were  paddled  like  a  wooden  canoe.  These 
were  used  upon  the  open  sea  as  well  as  within  the  Harbor.  An- 
other type  of  raft  was  the  square  balsa,  likewise  made  of  tule, 
which  could  be  used  only  in  still  water. 

Looking  into  the  house-life  of  the  Indians  of  that  period  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  wigwam-like  domiciles  were  made  of 
willow  poles,  lashed  together,  and  thatched  with  mats  of  tule  or 
grass.  There  was  a  fireplace  in  the  center  of  the  house,  the 
smoke  issuing  through  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  roof.  No  doubt 
the  California  climate  had  its  enthusiastic  advocates  in  those  days, 
as  it  has  in  our  time,  and  the  people  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  out  of  doors.  All  the  cooking  was  done  outside,  and  inside 
on  the  floor  were  sleeping  mats  of  loose  tule.  Mats  served  to 
close  the  entrances  to  the  houses. 

Home  life  was  very  simple,  each  family  having  its  separate 
house  which  was  always  burned  when  an  occupant  died  in  it,  along 
with  all  personal  belongings  of  the  deceased.  The  villages  were 
governed  by  Chiefs  and  in  family  life  they  were  monogamous.. 

Dress  was  of  little  concern  in  the  genial  climate  of  prehistoric 
California.  Men  wore  a  loin  cloth  of  cotton  or  buckskin,  sup- 
ported by  a  belt.  Women  wore  dresses  of  buckskin,  or  tule  or 
bark.  Almost  every  article  of  common  use  of  this  sort  may  be 
seen  on  exhibition  in  the  San  Diego  Museum.  There  were  beads, 
pendants,  and  various  ornaments  made  of  shell,  bone  and  wood. 
Cradles  for  the  babies  were  made  from  the  forks  of  willow  trees 
with  twigs  tied  across  and  tule  mats  woven  thereon.  Here  the 
child  was  tied  during  the  early  years  of  life,  so  that  it  would  grow 
straight  in  body.  The  cradle  was  carried  on  the  woman's  back  or 
head,  and  indoors  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house. 
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The  Indians  of  the  California  coast  were  not  expert  in  the 
making  of  pottery.  Remains  are  found  of  cooking  vessels  of 
coarse,  black,  brittle  material.  The  food  cooked  in  these  vessels 
consisted  of  sea-foods  and  of  mush  made  from  acorn  meal  and 
other  seeds.  They  were  expert  basket  makers  and  in  this  line 
showed  an  aesthetic  development  that  is  not  apparent  in  their 
pottery  making.  Conspicuous  among  their  baskets  were  the  con- 
ical shaped  ones  that  were  used  for  carrying  burdens  on  the 
back.  These  were  supplanted  with  carrying  nets  of  string  which 
would  be  slung  across  the  shoulders.  There  were  storage  vessels 
made  of  mud  and  of  coiled  basketry.  Rings  made  of  twigs  or 
fiber  were  used  in  carrying  burdens  on  the  head. 

Of  war  implements  there  were  stone  axes  and  numerous 
types  of  clubs,  also  shields  and  spears.  For  hunting  there  were 
bows  and  arrows,  crooked  sticks  and  traps.  In  fishing  imple- 
ments there  were  poles,  lines,  harpoons  and  hooks  made  of  aba- 
lone  shell.  Digging  sticks  and  fire  sticks  were  used,  the  latter 
being  the  customary  implement  with  which  fire  was  kindled. 

There  were  numerous  ceremonial  objects,  such  as  feathered 
skirts  for  dancing ;  headdresses  and  wands  of  feather ;  rattles  and 
musical  instruments,  consisting  of  a  flute  of  bone,  and  a  primitive 
stringed  instrument  and  musical  bow. 

Such  was  the  population  surrounding  the  Harbor  of  the  Sun 
before  San  Diego  was.  Milleniums  of  this  simple  life  passed 
calmly  by  before  Cabrillo  sailed  along  this  coast,  looked  into  its 
fair  harbors,  and  went  to  his  rocky  grave  on  one  of  the  channel 
islands.  In  time  we  can  doubtless  reconstruct  the  whole  picture 
in  considerable  detail.  We  can  probably  write  down  the  language 
which  the  people  spoke,  and  even  reproduce  the  beautiful  dramatic 
ceremonies,  the  mythology  and  the  religion  of  these  coast  and 
island  tribes. 

This  study  for  this  region  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  young 
Anthropologist,  John  P.  Harrington,  a  California  man,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Stanford  University,  for  years  with  the  School  of  Ameri- 
can Research,  and  now  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
Mr.  Harrington  is  searching  out  the  facts  of  that  obscure  period 
with  great  power,  and  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  impor- 
tant contributions  from  him  in  due  time.  I  have  here  sketched 
the  picture  for  you  only  in  its  broadest  aspects. 
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JUAN  RODRIQUEZ  CABRILLO. 


Maud  Thayer  Frary. 

Late  in  the  15th  century,  about  the  time  that  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  there  was  born  in  Portugal,  one  who  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  discoverer  of  our  Golden  State. 

Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  it  is  indicated  that 
he  had  been  with  Cortez  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  later  with 
Alvarado. 

We  find  mention  of  him  in  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  as  a  skilled  mariner  and  navigator.  A  combination 
of  unusual  ability,  prudence  and  daring  created  for  him,  among 
his  contemporaries  the  reputation  of  an  expert  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  sea. 

Because  of  these  qualifications,  he  was  selected  as  commander 
of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Pacific  Coast  in  search  of  the 
northern  strait,  and  thereby  a  new  route  to  Europe. 

Other  explorers  had  discovered  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
the  Lower  California  Peninsula,  describing  it  as  an  island,  shaped 
like  a  scissors  case,  with  the  point  at  the  southern  end. 

On  June  27,  1542,  this  Portuguese  navigator  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag,  left  the  Puerto  La 
Navidad,  (a  port  20  miles  north  of  Manzanillo)  on  the  ship  San 
Salvador,  accompanied  by  the  frigate  La  Victoria. 

These  vessels  were  clumsy  affairs,  smaller  than  our  coasting 
steamers,  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  poorly  built,  very  badly 
outfitted  and  not  well  provisioned.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
certain  dignity  and  grandeur  about  them,  as  you  will  see  in  the 
fac-simile  of  the  San  Salvador  upon  the  bronze  marker. 

The  anchors  and  iron  work  for  their  construction  were  car- 
ried by  men  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  period  of  History,  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  but  nine  years  old.  Forks,  needles  and  matches 
had  not  been  invented.  It  was  a  generation  before  the  birth  of 
Shakespeare;  half  a  century  before  Milton  was  born;  78  years 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  and  a  whole  century 
before  George  Washington's  great  grandfather  saw  the  light  of 
day. 

Meanwhile,  the  San  Salvador  and  the  Victoria  had  been  roll- 
ing and  pitching  along  the  coast  for  three  months,  discovering 
several  points,  bays  and  islands,  among  them  San  Quentin  and  the 
Bay  of  Todas  Los  Santos. 

September  28,  1542,  just  exactly  379  years  and  one  month 
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ago  today,  these  two  quaint  vessels  swept  slowly  into  the  peaceful 
waters  of  our  beautiful  bay  of  San  Diego,  dropped  their  anchors 
under  the  shelter  of  Point  Loma,  the  Plymouth  of  the  Pacific,  and 
sent  a  small  boat  ashore. 

Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  was  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot 
upon  what  is  now  the  State  of  California,  when  he  landed  on  the 
shores  of  San  Diego  Bay  on  that  memorable  day — September  28, 
1542. 

The  second  day  the  ships  sailed  further  into  the  harbor,  and 
communicated  with  the  Indians,  whom  they  found  clothed  only  in 
the  skins  of  animals. 

Six  days  were  spent  in  this  secure  and  land  locked  bay,  entirely 
undisturbed  by  a  severe  south-western  storm  which  raged  at  sea. 
Cabrillo  described  it  as  "a  port  enclosed  and  very  good/'  and 
named  it  San  Miguel. 

Sailing  further  north  as  far  as  Cape  Mendocino,  several 
smaller  bays  and  islands  were  discovered.  While  on  the  islands, 
which  he  named  San  Salvador  and  Victoria,  Cabrillo  sustained  a 
fall,  breaking  his  arm  and  injuring  his  shoulder. 

From  the  lack  of  proper  surgical  attention  and  from  severe 
exposure  on  the  stormy  northern  voyage,  Cabrillo  died  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  January  3,  1543,  and  was  buried  on  one  of  the  islands, 
which  the  crew  then  re-named  Juan  Rodriquez. 

On  the  way  south,  the  San  Salvador  again  entered  the  harbor, 
remaining  several  days — finally  arriving  at  their  home  port  on 
April  14,  1543 — but,  alas!  without  their  brave  commander.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  Juan  Rodriquez  hovers  over  us  and 
accepts  this  grateful  recognition  that  we  humbly  offer,  to  com- 
memorate the  discovery  of  the  State  of  California,  when  Cabrillo 
landed  on  the  shore  of  San  Diego  Bay. 

"To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die." 
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THE  LAND  EXPEDITION  ACCOMPANIED  BY 


FR.  SERRA  FOR  THE  COLONIZATION 
OF  ALTA  CALIFORNIA. 

By  Arthur  B.  Benton 

Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  had  elapsed  since  Captain  Don 
Cabrillo  had  discovered  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  and  explored  the 
coast  of  California  before  an  expedition  was  determined  to  colon- 
ize this  vast  region  to  the  north  of  Mexico.  Had  Cabrillo  in  1542 
or  Viscaino  in  1603  found  the  native  Indians  in  possession  of 
gold,  silver,  pearls,  cochineal,  sassafras,  tobacco  or  any  other  pro- 
duct which  Europe  then  coveted,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  early  history  of  California.  The  impelling  motives  back  of 
the  decision  to  occupy  this  long  neglected  country  were  political 
and  commercial.  Russians  and  English  were  making  settlements 
to  the  north  and  their  occupation  of  Spanish  territory  must  be 
forestalled.  Spanish  galleons  needed  ports  of  call  on  the  long 
voyage  between  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  and  should  be  accom- 
modated. If,  however,  these  were  the  motives  that  had  most  force 
with  King  Carlos  III  and  his  court,  it  was  the  missionary  zeal  of 
churchmen  that  made  the  adventure  a  success;  preventing  the 
abandonment  of  San  Diego  soon  after  its  settlement  and  supplying 
the  men  and  the  money  for  colonization  for  sixty  years  after  the 
occupation  of  this  new  province  of  Spain's  vast  American 
dominion. 

In  the  year  1765  Don  Jose  de  Galvez  had  come  from  Spain 
armed  with  extraordinary  powers  to  inspect  and  reform  all  admin- 
istrative functions  of  the  Mexican  Government,  including  the  Mis- 
sions. He  had  orders  to  dispatch  a  royal  expedition  by  sea  to  col- 
onize the  ports  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey.  He  concluded  it  best 
to  not  only  send  two  by  sea  but  also  two  by  land,  and  communicated 
his  well  thought  out  plan  to  Fra  Junipero  Serra,  who  had  been 
designated  as  Presidente  of  the  missions  to  be  established. 

Fr.  Junipero,  in  his  reply  approving  the  plan,  expressed  his 
willingness  to  go  in  person  with  either  of  the  expeditions,  as  well 
as  to  send  as  many  missionaries  as  might  be  found  necessary.  In 
his  final  inspection  of  the  missions  of  the  peninsula  he  walked 
upwards  of  300  leagues.  Don  Jose  de  Galvez  was  a  man  of  great 
piety  and  with  abundant  practical  energy.  He  and  Fr.  Serra 
worked  together  in  great  harmony  and  with  utmost  enthusiasm  in 
the  fitting  out  of  both  the  sea  and  land  expeditions,  getting  together 
the  men,  the  tools,  implements,  all  kinds  of  seeds,  including  vege- 
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table  and  flower  seeds,  as  well  as  the  common  grain;  a  herd  of 
two  hundred  cattle  and  also  horses  and  mules. 

The  last  of  the  land  expeditions  to  start  for  California  was 
not  ready  to  proceed  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  1769,  four 
months  after  the  departure  of  the  first  sea  expedition  on  the  "San 
Carlos. "  In  the  meantime,  Fr.  Serra  by  his  constant  severe  jour- 
neys on  foot  had  so  irritated  an  old  wound  in  his  foot  as  to  be 
almost  totally  disabled.  When  the  Governor  Portola  saw  the 
plight  he  was  in  he  said,  "Your  Reverence,  well  knows  that  you 
cannot  accompany  the  expedition.  We  will,  if  your  Reverence 
will  permit,  send  you  to  the  first  mission  back."  He  replied, 
"Please  speak  no  more  to  me  on  the  matter.  If  it  be  God's  will 
I  should  die  on  the  road  I  will  gladly  be  buried  among  these  pagan 
people."  The  Governor  then  had  a  litter  made  that  he  might  be 
borne  by  the  Indians  who  were  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

Fr.  Junipero  was  greatly  grieved  that  he  should  prove  a  bur- 
den. In  his  distress  he  appealed  to  a  muleteer,  Juan  Antonio  Cor- 
onel,  "My  son,  know  you  not  a  remedy  for  me?"  "Father,  what 
know  I  of  remedies  except  to  cure  the  galls  on  pack  mules?" 
"Well  then  consider  me  as  one  of  your  beasts  and  apply  your 
treatment  accordingly."  Laughingly  the  muleteer  complied,  apply- 
ing heated  tallow  ground  with  herbs  between  two  stones.  "And 
by  God's  blessing  this  recovered  him  of  his  wound,"  so  that  he 
could  proceed,  although  he  was  never  fully  relieved  of  his  injury, 
originally  caused  by  a  mosquito  bite  on  his  first  arrival  in  Mexico, 
twenty  years  prior  to  the  journey  to  California. 

Fr.  Serra  kept  a  diary  of  his  experiences  on  the  expe- 
dition from  San  de  Dios  to  San  Diego  and  although  to  the 
soldiers,  muleteers  and  Indians  the  forty-six  days  journey  was 
tedious  enough ; — always  a  search  for  water  fit  for  man  and  beast, 
that  they  might  know  where  to  camp — always  on  the  alert  lest  the 
swarming  pagans  should  overwhelm  their  small  company,  or  steal 
all  their  equipment,  or  stampede  their  cattle,  the  Reverend  Doc- 
tor, then  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  enjoyed  it  as  might  a  stripling  on 
a  holiday  excursion,  always  rejoicing  in  the  signs  of  fertility  as 
they  advanced  from  the  sterile  peninsula,  in  the  pleasant  sites  for 
missions,  in  the  conies,  the  antelope,  the  wild  fowl,  the  roses  that 
reminded  him  of  the  roses  of  Castile,  the  abundance  of  wild  grapes 
and  above  all  in  the  vast  numbers  of  pagans  to  whom  his  heart 
reached  out  in  longing  that  they  might  become  converts. 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Diego  he  writes,  "The  roads  are  fairly 
good,  some  of  them,  but  mostly  of  the  other  sort,  but  not  so  very 
bad."    "I  have  not  suffered  hunger  or  want,  nor  have  the  Indian 
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converts  that  came  with  us  lacked  anything,  but  have  all  arrived 
healthy  and  fat.  In  short,  it  is  a  good  country,  very  different  from 
Old  California. 

I  will  let  Fr.  Junipero's  diary  give  the  descriptions  of  the 
Indians  met  with  on  the  journey.  A  translation  of  this  diary  was 
published  in  the  "Out  West"  magazine,  Charles  Lummis,  editor, 
in  1902. 

"In  mid  afternoon  Gentiles  appeared;  and  first  two  came  to 
us,  and  presently  as  many  as  eleven,  very  tame  and  humble.  We 
regaled  them  much,  and  gave  them  to  eat.  Likewise  they  brought 
out  their  clown  and  they  were  given  tobacco.  And  after  a  long 
time  they  departed  very  content.  And  I  extolled  God  our  Lord 
that  I  had  seen  creatures  so  humble  and  so  without  obstacle  (so 
far  as  appears)  to  their  receiving  the  Holy  Gospel." 

"Flowers  many,  and  beautiful  as  I  have  already  noted  before ; 
and  that  there  should  be  nothing  lacking  in  this  line,  today  on 
arriving  at  the  camping  place  we  have  met  the  Queen  of  them, 
which  is  the  Rose  of  Castile ;  when  I  write  this  I  have  before  me 
a  branch  of  rose  bush  with  three  roses  opened,  others  in  bud,  and 
more  than  six  unpetaled :  Blessed  be  He  who  created  them !" 

"There  were  seen  coyotes,  deers,  and  more  antelopes,  and  in 
this  place  many  more,  but  our  hunters  have  been  unfortunate,  be- 
cause those  animals  have  mocked  at  their  shots,  and  have  remained 
walking  about,  and  of  fresh  meat  we  have  had  but  the  desire." 

"Until  now  we  had  not  seen  women  among  the  Indians  and  I 
desired  not  to  see  them  fearing  they  went  about  naked  like  the  men. 
Two  now  appeared  with  their  men,  talking  as  rapidly  and  as  effi- 
caciously as  this  sex  knows  how  and  is  accustomed  to  do.  When  I 
saw  them  so  decently  covered  that  we  could  take  it  in  good  part 
if  greater  nudities  were  never  seen  among  the  Christian  women  of 
our  missions,  I  was  not  sorry  for  their  arrival." 

"There  are  immense  numbers  of  the  natives  pagans,  and  all 
those  of  this  coast,  among  whom  we  have  come,  beginning  with 
those  of  la  Ensenada  of  Todos  Santos,  as  it  is  called  on  the  maps, 
live  very  well  provided  for,  with  their  different  crops  and  with  the 
fishery  which  they  carry  on  in  their  rush  canoes,  with  which  they 
go  far  out  to  sea.  They  are  very  affable,  and  all  the  men,  large 
and  small,  go  about  as  naked  as  our  father  Adam,  but  the  women 
and  girls  are  modestly  dressed,  as  are  even  the  babies.  They  used 
to  come  up  with  us  on  the  roads,  as  well  as  in  our  camp,  and  treat 
us  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  signs  of  good  will  as  if  they 
had  known  us  all  their  lives.  When  we  wished  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  eat  they  would  generally  answer  that  they  did  not  want 
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that  but  that  they  would  like  some  clothing,  and  only  for  articles 
of  this  sort  would  they  make  their  exchanges  of  fish  and  other 
things  with  the  soldiers  and  muleteer s." 

"On  the  11th,  Sunday,  after  Mass  and  other  duties,  we  set  out 
at  12  noon,  and  God  Our  Lord  who  interpolates  troubles  with  con- 
solations, gave  us  today  a  road  all  level,  straight  and  happy ;  and 
after  four  hours  of  walking  we  halted  in  a  valley  and  arroyo  very 
pleasant,  green,  and  leafy  with  cottonwoods,  with  enough  and  good 
water.  All  the  place  seems  appropriate  for  a  mission. " 

"Here  we  have  halted,  and  the  one  water-hole  8  beasts  fin- 
ished, and  the  other  a  few  more ;  and  wishing  to  go  ahead,  it  could 
not  be  done  on  account  of  a  delay  that  happened  to  the  muleteers. 
The  food  has  been  more  scarce  than  usual  on  account  of  lack  of 
water  with  which  to  cook,  and  in  memory  of  these  troubles  or  fav- 
ors from  heaven,  we  wished  to  call  the  place  San  Antonio  de  los 
Trabajos  (of  the  hardships)  ;  but  the  most  miraculous  Saint  has 
wished  to  temper  them  with  the  consolation  of  the  news  that  we 
had  from  our  explorers  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  that 
for  tomorrow  we  had  two  watering  places,  both  of  running  water 
and  abundant,  with  pasture  for  the  animals.   Blessed  be  God." 

"After  noon,  and  all  having  eaten,  nine  Indians  of  those  who 
accompanied  us  deserted  us  at  one  blow;  six  of  them  from  the 
Mission  of  San  Borja,  and  three  from  that  of  Santa  Maria  de  los 
Angeles.  When  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  were  missed, 
they  were  hunted  for,  but  not  even  track  of  them  could  be  faund, 
and  enquiring  of  those  that  have  been  left  to  us,  what  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  this  unlooked  for  news,  as  they  were  given  food, 
were  treated  well,  and  always  showed  themselves  contented,  they 
answer  they  do  not  know,  and  that  they  only  suspect  that  think- 
ing themselves  near  San  Diego,  they  have  feared  they  would  be 
wished  to  settle  there,  without  being  permitted  to  return  to  their 
Missions.  God,  Our  Lord,  bless  them,  as  well  for  the  well  they 
have  served  us,  as  for  the  lack  they  will  be  to  us  in  the  future 
Now  there  are  left  to  us  only  five  from  Santa  Gertrudeas,  three 
from  San  Borja,  and  two  from  Santa  Maria,  and  the  two  boys 
that  riding  on  their  burros,  serve  as  scouts  in  the  herd.  God  keep 
them  for  us,  and  free  from  all  harm." 

"Right  here  a  numerous  rancheria  of  Gentiles  lives,  with  whom 
we  have  been  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Their  beautiful  figure, 
deportment  and  affability  and  joyousness  have  enamored  us  all. 
They  have  given  us  fish  and  mussels,  have  gone  with  their  little 
canoes  to  fish  on  purpose  for  us,  have  danced  for  us,  in  their  man- 
ner, and  they  told  us  we  should  sleep  here  two  nights.  All  we  said 
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to  them  in  Castilian  they  repeated  to  us  with  all  clearness.  In 
fact,  all  the  Gentiles  have  pleased  me,  but  these  in  especial  have 
stolen  my  heart  from  me.  Only  the  mules  have  caused  them  aston- 
ishment and  much  fear,  and  being  among  us  very  confident,  if 
they  saw  mules  draw  near,  they  all  trembled,  and  said:  "Mula, 
Mula,"  as  they  had  heard  us  call  them,  and  they  all  wished  to  go, 
until  some  one  got  up  to  scare  them  (the  mules)  away.  This 
place,  it  appears  cannot  be  of  use  for  anything  except  what  it  now 
serves  for,  which  is  a  rancheria,  which  we  will  call  in  memory, 
Rancheria  de  San  Juan.  The  women  go  very  honestly  covered, 
but  the  men  naked  like  the  others  in  totum.  They  wear  their 
quiver  over  the  shoulder,  as  they  are  usually  described ;  they  wear 
a  kind  of  crown  of  beaver  skin,  or  of  other  fine  fur,  on  their  head, 
the  hair  cut  in  the  form  of  perruque,  and  plastered  with  white  clay 
with  some  cleanliness.   May  God  give  them  that  of  the  soul." 

"The  soldiers  and  Gentiles  were  trading  little  white  hand- 
kerchiefs, which  they  greatly  crave,  for  various  strings  of  fish,  in 
which  they  showed  themselves  not  to  be  a  bit  fools,  because  if  the 
handkerchief  was  small,  also  the  fish  were  less  that  they  gave  for 
it,  without  haggling  or  disputes  doing  any  good.  And  if  the  cloth 
were  a  half  larger,  they  corresponded  to  it  with  a  doubled  meas- 
ure of  their  fish.   We  took  leave  of  such  good  people." 

"And  asking  them  if  they  wished  that  I  should  remain  with 
them  there,  they  told  me  yes.  It  gave  me  great  grief  to  see  these 
Gentiles,  so  many  souls  and  so  domestic,  and  to  have  to  leave 
them.   It  was  a  great  affliction  to  me." 

"We  call  this  place  San  Francisco  Solano,  with  the  confidence 
that  under  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  Apostle  of  the  Spanish 
Indies,  such  a  multitude  of  Gentile  Indians  as  have,  come  together 
here  to  us  will  be  reduced  to  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Although 
we  have  seen  so  many  we  had  not  seen  till  here  so  many  together. 
And  of  their  affability  I  cannot  find  a  worthy  description.  Besides 
innumerable  men,  a  great  number  of  women  and  children  sat  in  a 
circle  around  me  and  one  of  the  women  wished  that  I  should  take 
one  of  the  children  in  my  arms  awhile.  It  was  a  nursing  child, 
and  thus  I  held  it  with  good  wishes  to  baptize  it,  until  I  returned 
it.  I  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  all  of  them  and  I  make  them 
say  Jesus  Maria.  I  give  them  what  I  can,  caress  them  as  best  I 
can,  and  thus  we  are  passing  on,  as  now  there  is  no  way  of  doing 
better  work.  That  which  may  be  feared  from  these  poor  things, 
and  cause  suspicion,  and  oblige  one  to  go  among  them  with  some 
caution,  is  the  great  desire  or  mania  which  they  manifest  for  any- 
thing of  cloth  or  any  little  trifle  that  they  imagine  conduces  to  their 
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adornment.  Food  they  care  little  for,  because  they  are  stuffed, 
and  accordingly  are  fat ;  and  the  Senor  Governor  would  like  most 
of  them  for  grenadiers  on  account  their  lofty  stature.  But  for  any 
little  cloths  of  colors,  or  for  any  cloth,  they  are  capable  of  becoming 
beside  themselves,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  overrun  everything.  May 
that  most  providential  Senor  and  Father  that  dresses  the  birds  with 
feathers,  the  hills  with  grass,  etc.,  concede  it  to  them.  Amen." 

"Soon  after  greeting  us  one  ran  off  and  soon  returned  bring- 
ing upon  some  green  herbs  with  all  neatness  a  good  piece  of  fish 
roasted,  which,  when  the  Senor  Governor  and  I  tried  it,  did  not 
taste  very  well  to  us.  And  we  proceeded,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
presented  in  a  basket  one  of  those  which  they  make  of  grasses 
and  call  "Coras"— a  great  portion  of  powders  which  at  first  sight 
looked  to  me  like  dark  earth,  and  the  gentile  seeing  that  we  did 
not  appreciate  them,  took  a  pinch  of  them,  and  he  put  them  near 
our  noses,  that  we  should  smell  them;  and  its  fragrance  was  so 
agreeable,  and  afterwards  its  taste,  that  it  seemed  like  nothing  but 
a  mixture  of  spices  ground.  It  turned  out  that  we  sprinkled  the 
roasted  fish  with  the  powder,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  eating  it 
with  clove  and  pepper.  In  a  short  while  more  and  more  Gentile 
men,  women  and  children  gathered  about  us,  until  it  became  such  a 
great  number  that  I  did  not  count  it.  Their  affability  now  declined 
to  familiarity,  for  if  in  sign  of  affection  we  put  our  hands  on  their 
heads  or  shoulders,  they  did  the  same  to  us,  and  if  they  saw  us 
seated,  there  they  sat  close  to  us,  and  always  with  the  mania  that 
we  should  give  them  everything  they  saw,  without  stopping  at  little 
things.  They  begged  my  habit  from  me,  from  the  Governor  his 
leather  jacket,  waistcoat,  breeches,  and  all  he  had  on,  and  thus 
to  the  rest.  Even  they  bothered  me  enough  to  give  them  my  spec- 
tacles. And  because  for  one  whose  action  it  seemed  to  me  sign- 
ified that  I  lend  them  to  him  to  see  what  it  was,  and  I  took  them 
off,  God  knows  what  it  cost  me  to  recover  them  again  because 
he  fled  with  them.  At  last  after  a  thousand  difficulties  I  recovered 
them  after  they  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  women  who  hankered 
for  them." 

The  distance  from  Velicata  to  San  Diego  as  traveled  by  this 
expedition  is  about  95  leagues  or  285  miles.  Although  46  days 
were  consumed  on  the  road,  eight  days  were  spent  in  resting 
and  on  no  day  were  they  marching  longer  than  six  hours,  while 
three  or  four  hours  per  day  was  the  average  journey.  The  pack 
animals  and  the  stock  necessitated  slow  moving  but  the  waiting 
for  advance  scouts  to  return  with  reports  as  to  water  holes  and 
camping  places,  and  the  look  out  for  hostile  pagans  were  the  prii>- 
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cipal  causes  of  their  slow  travel.  They  fortunately  had  but  one 
little  bloody  encounter  with  the  natives.  Fr.  Serra  concluded  that 
after  the  trail  was  known  a  company  of  Padres  could  pass  over 
it  in  twelve  days  and  soldiers  on  forced  march  in  less,  that  is,  on 
foot. 

Arriving  at  the  Port  of  San  Diego,  July  1st,  they  found 
the  survivors  of  the  three  expeditions  preceding  them  in  camp 
and  aboard  the  ships  San  Carlos  and  San  Antonio.  A  dishearten- 
ing proportion  of  the  men  were  dead  of  the  scurvy,  so  that  the 
plans  for  founding  two  missions  by  sea  expeditions  had  to  be 
deferred,  and  nothing  but  the  courage  and  determination  of  Fr. 
Serra  prevented  the  abandonment  within  a  few  months  of  the 
entire  colonization  plan;  not  only  because  Governor  Portola  was 
discouraged  by  so  many  deaths  among  his  men  and  his  failure  to 
find  the  port  of  Monterey,  but  because  the  land  of  California  to 
him  and  his  companions  seemed  likely  to  be  barren  of  any  of  the 
riches  of  Mexico  and  the  lands  to  the  south.  To  Fr.  Junipero 
and  his  padres  the  Indian  populations  were  the  riches  they  desired, 
and  the  absence  of  gold  and  worldly  possessions  that  would  tempt 
the  cupidity  of  white  men  to  despoil  their  red  brothers  was  not  a 
matter  for  regret. 
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THE  FRANCISCAN  MISSIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  ROMANCE. 
By  Arthur  B.  Benton 

The  buildings  of  the  Franciscan  missions  of  Alta  California 
compose  an  architectural  romance  unlike  any  which  I  know  else- 
where in  any  other  land.  It  has  at  once  a  quaintness  and  a  dignity 
that  invite  acquaintance  and  compel  admiration  from  those  who 
learn  to  read  it ;  but  it  is  written  in  a  language  so  little  understood 
in  our  time  that  to  fully  comprehend  it  requires  much  study  and 
comparison  with  other  times  and  builders.  Its  twenty-one  chapters 
are  replete  with  an  interest  diverse  in  each,  yet  harmonious 
throughout  the  whole.  , 

Two  generations  of  men  passed  away  while  this  romance  was 
making,  and  many  hands  helped  in  the  writing,  but  the  story  is  an 
unity  as  if  one  mind  had  conceived  it  and  one  hand  had  recorded 
it.  Therefore  I  think  we  may  be  sure  it  is  the  visible  incarnation 
of  the  dreams  of  one  master  builder ;  so  wise  and  so  beloved  that 
when  he  rested  from  his  labors  his  works  did  follow  him.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  may  be  accredited  largely  to  one  author,  because  it 
so  widely  differs  from  the  works  which  other  great  builders  were 
creating  in  Europe  and  in  America  in  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  For  those 
works  which  a  teacher's  disciples  bring  to  completion  in  harmony 
with  his  conceptions  he  may  justly  be  given  the  major  credit, 
whether  they  be  done  while  he  is  in  the  world  or  after  his  transla- 
tion. To  Fr.  Junipero  Serra,  Presidente  of  the  California  mis- 
sions, belongs  the  renown  of  a  great  builder  as  well  as  that  of  a 
great  missionary. 

To  a  right  appreciation  of  great  architectural  works,  as  to  the 
comprehension  of  a  great  author's  written  books,  it  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity that  we  should  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  ideals  which 
have  directed  the  author  in  his  performance,  and  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  schools  in  which  he  has  studied.  It  is  the  man  expressing 
himself  through  his  works  that  is  ever  the  chief  object  of  human 
interest,  and  architecture  which  has  naught  to  commend  it  other 
than  an  academic  correctness  to  type  can  never  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  given  to  those  buildings  which  are  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  human  aspirations  and  eloquent  of  the  lives  of  the 
men  who  built  them  and  made  them  their  temples,  workshops  and 
habitations.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  what  manner  of  men  built  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  builded,  how  then  may  we  hope  to 
comprehend  and  enjoy  what  they  have  bequeathed  us,  or  how  shall 
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it  be  possible  for  us  to  preserve  or  to  restore  those  works  which  we 
know  in  our  hearts  should  be  preserved  and  in  some  measure  have 
restoration  at  our  hands?  If  the  mission  buildings  were  as  single 
in  purpose  as  most  building  we  are  doing  now;  if  utility  for  the 
making  of  money,  or  display  for  the  exposition  of  pride  or  care 
for  the  comfort  of  the  body  had  been  the  chief  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  their  designers,  it  would  be  easy  for  our  generation  to 
understand  and  value  them;  but  as  their  chief  merits  consist  in 
none  of  these,  and  yet  cost  their  builders  in  comparison  with  what 
we  are  building  now,  incalculably  more  in  thought  of  mind  and 
effort  of  body  and  travail  of  soul  and  sacrifice  of  wealthy  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  apprehend  their  true  value,  either  as  architec- 
ture or  archaeology,  without  a  familiarity  with  the  lives  and  edu- 
cation and  ideals  of  the  men  who  designed  them,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions which  environed  their  construction. 

Serra  was  born  of  lowly  people  in  an  island  situate  one  hun- 
dred miles  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain ;  Mallorca,  an  island  so 
mild  of  climate  and  so  fruitful  as  to  have  been  called  the  Garden 
of  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  little  child  he  served  as  chorister  in 
the  Convent  of  San  Bernardino.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
while  in  his  seventeenth  year  and  took  his  final  vows  before  he  was 
eighteen,  which  time  for  his  name  of  Miguel  Jose  was  substituted 
that  of  Junipero,  after  one  of  the  first  companions  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assissi. 

Associated  with  Fr.  Serra  in  the  Mallorca  Convent  were 
three  young  monks,  his  close  friends,  Francisco  Palou,  Rafael 
Verger  and  Juan  Crespi,  all  of  whom  continued  true  comrades  and 
co-workers  in  the  New  Spain  as  they  had  been  in  the  old.  For 
nineteen  years  after  taking  his  vows  Fr.  Serra  with  these  friends 
remained  members  of  the  convent,  impatient  to  be  gone  to  the  New 
World  where  dwelt  the  heathen  to  whose  salvation  they  had  dedi- 
cated their  lives. 

The  island  of  Mallorca  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  vales,  of 
simple  folk,  tillers  of  the  soil,  hospitable  and  virtuous.  Its  archi- 
tecture taught  by  Phoenicians,  Romans,  Moors  and  Gothic  build- 
ers, is  yet  that  which  an  ancient  but  simple,  not  over  rich  people 
would  develop.  There  many  of  the  ancient  works,  especially  the 
Moorish  acqueducts,  reservoirs  and  towers  remain,  fulfilling  after 
centuries  of  usefulness  the  benficent  purposes  for  which  they  were 
so  skillfully  and  enduringly  constructed.  The  city  of  Palma,  cap- 
ital of  the  Province,  has  been  a  famous  port  since  the  Phoenician 
navies  harbored  there  and  it  is  rich  in  buildings;  Roman  and 
Gothic,  Moorish,  Renaissance.   Its  Cathedral  Church  and  the  con- 
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vent  where  Serra  abode  are  among  those  most  notable.  A  famous 
castle  crowns  the  heights  behind  the  town  and  ranks  of  windmill, 
towers  of  stone  buttress  the  ramparts  of  the  city  wall.  Both  har- 
bor and  city  are  distinguished  for  excellence  and  beauty.  Its 
Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  the  Spanish 
Kingdom.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  147  feet.  The  church  of  San 
Francisco  is  also  very  grand.  Besides  the  ancient  Gothic  works 
there  are  others  that  may  well  have  served  for  models  of  San  Luis 
Rey  and  San  Juan  Capistrano  churches ;  also  there  are  many 
arcades  and  stone  walls  and  gateways  of  the  same  types  and  con- 
structon  as  our  California  mission  works. 

The  monks  of  Mallorca,  as  they  saw  the  ancient  architectural 
relics  of  long  vanished  peoples,  or  wandered  through  the  streets 
and  plazas  of  Palma;  as  they  looked  with  awe  on  the  acqueducts 
which  have  stood  fast  since  the  days  when  the  Moors  ruled  the 
land;  as  they  knelt  in  their  glorious  cathedral  with  its  soaring 
arches  and  lovely  chapels,  did  not  their  hearts  leap  within  them  and 
visions  fill  their  minds  of  the  buildings  they  would  rear  when  they 
should  have  made  conquest  of  the  tribes  of  the  heathen  for  Holy 
Church  ? 

Before  leaving  for  America,  Serra  and  his  associates  visited 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  mainland ;  Granada,  the  wonderful 
city  of  the  Moors,  with  its  fortress  palace  of  the  Alhambra.  All 
the  world  knows  of  its  glories.  Also  the  great  port  of  Cadiz.  It 
was  from  there  that  he  and  his  friend  Palou  sailed  for  Mexico. 
Cadiz  has  many  great  and  beautiful  buildings,  is  famous  for  its 
white  watch  towers,  and  is  "full  of  a  strange  sweetness  and  re- 
freshment." Among  these  wonder  cities  of  the  old  world  Fr. 
Serra  lived  from  his  youth  until  at  the  age  of  thirty- five  he 
departed  for  the  land  of  his  desire.  In  Mexico,  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  for  study  of  marvelous  architectural  creations.  The 
convent  college  of  San  Fernando,  where  he  lived  in  the  city,  is  now 
not  as  it  was  in  his  day,  but  remains  a  wonder  still.  The  marvel- 
ous seven-domed  church  of  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Order  of  Franciscans  in  Mexico,  founded  in 
1524  and  gradually  extended  until  the  site  of  the  wild  beast  dens 
and  gardens  of  the  Aztec  monarchs  was  covered  by  vast  and  splen- 
did buildings.  The  church  and  chapels  surrounded  a  spacious 
patio.  There  were  magnificent  cloisters  with  a  refectory  where 
five  hundred  monks  sat  at  table  together.  'The  domes  were  cov- 
ered with  glazed  tile  with  knobs  of  polished  onyx."  The  decor- 
ation of  both  exterior  and  interior  were  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
magnificent.    Few  buildings  outside  the  Orient  could  compare 
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with  it  in  wealth  of  ornament.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  1573  and 
still  building  in  Fr.  Serra's  time,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edi- 
fices in  the  world.  Enormous  sums  were  expended  upon  its  con- 
struction. Many  of  its  details  are  as  elaborate  as  the  temples  of 
India.  The  Capital  city  and  many  towns  of  Mexico  possess  a 
great  multitude  of  churches,  convents,  palaces  and  dwellings  so 
magnificent  and  costly  as  to  confound  our  imagination.  For  sev- 
enteen years  Fr.  Serra  labored  among  the  Mexican  Indians  and  in 
preaching  missions  at  the  Capital  and  other  towns  of  the  country. 
His  labors  were  so  successful  that  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  a 
band  of  Franciscan  missionaries  to  the  California  peninsula,  his  fit- 
ness had  been  so  proven  that  he  was  made  Presidente  of  the  Cali- 
fornia missions.  Two  years  later  he  founded  at  San  Diego  the 
first  of  the  missions  of  Alta  California.  Fifty  and  six  years  old 
was  Fr.  Serra  when  he  began  to  build  these  missions,  and  when 
he  died  after  fifteen  years  of  building,  he  left  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  whose  construction  and  ornamentation  were  in  many 
important  particulars  unlike  the  architecture  of  Continental  Spain 
and  Mexico.  These  buildings  were  scattered  over  a  vast  country. 
Their  suroundings  differed  one  from  another.  The  materials  used 
in  their  construction  varied,  but  whether  built  of  adobe,  or  burned 
brick  or  of  stone,  they  showed  a  wonderful  likeness  to  each  other 
in  type,  yet  a  delightful  diversity  in  decoration  and  of  adaptation 
to  purpose.  These  virtues  were  so  inherent  that  they  persevered 
after  the  death  of  Fr.  Serra  and  his  companions,  and  give  to  the 
great  buildings  of  later  dates  much  of  their  attraction  and  interest. 
There  are  many  who  consider  the  architecture  of  these  missions  to 
be  but  a  crude  variation  of  that  of  Mexico,  but  after  much  study  I 
find  no  real  prototypes  either  in  Mexico  or  Spain.  A  likeness  there 
is  as  there  must  needs  be  between  all  the  developments  which  trace 
back  to  the  ancient  Roman  arch  for  their  most  dominant  feature; 
but  I  believe  the  departure  of  the  mission  builders  from  the  preva- 
lent fashion  of  building  in  Mexico  and  in  Spain  was  at  the  first  of 
deliberate  intention.  I  have  related  enough  of  the  life  history 
of  Fr.  Serra  to  make  plain  how  great  had  been  his  opportunity 
to  become  learned  in  the  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  Spain  and  Mexico.  In  both  these  countries  in  his  time  the  art 
of  building  had  declined  from  its  highest  estate.  The  voluptuous 
architecture  of  the  Orient,  brought  to  Spain  by  the  Moors,  so 
beautiful  in  its  best  expression,  had  in  later  years  worked  confu- 
sion to  the  simpler  and  nobler  forms  of  the  early  Spanish,  Gothic 
and  Renaissance.  Not  all  of  the  work  known  as  "Baroque"  is  bad ; 
some  is  very  beautiful,  but  much  is  constructive  ornament;  lace 
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work  of  stone  and  wood  and  cheap  imitation  in  plaster  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  earlier  art.  Nor  are  there  lacking  in  Spain  or  in  Mexico 
very  many  great  and  costly  buildings  of  this  time,  so  gross  in  orna- 
ment, so  debased  in  design  as  to  be  unworthy  the  name  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  great  luxury  of  living  always 
produces  an  extravagance  in  building  which  in  skillful  hands 
astonishes  by  its  magnificence,  but  which  the  many  use  to  the 
destruction  of  art  and  the  enthronement  of  vulgarity. 

In  Fr.  Serra's  time  the  name  "Plateresque,"  the  art  of  the 
silversmith's,  was  justly  applied  to  much  of  the  building,  because 
of  its  delicacy  and  effeminacy,  which  often  resulted,  even  when  of 
good  design,  in  a  prettiness  not  good  in  that  which  should  show 
strength  and  stability.  That,  also,  which  the  craftsmen  of  the 
Orient,  with  their  matchless  patience,  do  nobly,  the  restless  work- 
men of  the  Occident  scant  and  cheapen  to  a  parody.  I  think  I 
can  little  comprehend  the  thought  of  Fr.  Serra  as  he  entered 
into  the  fruition  of  all  his  past  ambitions,  facing  toward  the  un- 
touched wilderness  of  California  with  its  hordes  of  heathen  sav- 
ages. His  mind  must  have  turned  backward  for  a  farewell  look 
at  the  road  he  had  traveled,  beginning  at  the  sweet  island  of  his 
birthplace,  with  its  quiet  convent  where  he  had  won  the  precocious 
triumphs  of  his  boyhood  and  gained  knowledge  and  strength  in 
his  early  manhood.  There  had  his  dream  begun  which  now  met  its 
fulfilment;  there  lay  the  land  of  Spain,  the  "Kingdoms  of  this 
world  and  the  glory  of  them."  Nearer,  and  yet  how  far  away ! 
Mexico  with  its  magnificence,  its  ambitions  and  its  lures  to  ease 
and  comfortable  living.  Nearer  still  the  sterile  peninsula,  the 
scene  of  his  late  labors  among  the  few  sheep  lost  in  the  desert. 
Behind  him  lay  a  half  century  of  preparation  for  the  work  before 
him.  At  his  command  was  the  learning  of  the  schools,  the  wisdom 
of  the  monasteries,  the  culture  gained  by  travel,  a  close  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  in  painting,  in  music,  in  oratory,  in  literature, 
and  with  the  triumphant  embodiments  of  noble  ambitions  in  splen- 
did architecture,  withal  he  had  the  training  of  a  tried  veteran 
Captain  of  the  Church  militant.  The  land  before  him  was  a  virgin 
land  without  towns,  permanent  buildings,  quarries,  mills,  roads 
or  the  least  beginnings  of  civilization.  His  high  purpose  was  to 
make  of  this  lovely  wilderness  an  empire  of  Christians.  He  and 
his  desert  companions  were  vowed  to  personal  poverty,  were  with- 
out political  ambitions.  What  kind  of  architecture  think  you,  at 
such  a  time,  would  most  appeal  to  such  a  man?  A  man  learned 
in  all  the  great  styles  in  which  men  have  sought  to  express  their 
noblest  aspirations  since  men  began  to  build.    Would  it  be  the 
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soaring  Gothic  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palma,  with  its  trooping  spires 
and  pinnacles?  Would  it  be  that  of  the  Church  Mosque  of  Cor- 
dova whose  myriad  pillars  uplift  marvelous  intricacies  of  entangled 
arches  and  fretted  vaults?  Or  like  those  delicate  shafts  and  mar- 
velous arabesques  at  Granada,  which  seem  too  fragile  to  uphold 
even  so  light  a  weight  as  the  fairy-like  domes  of  the  Alhambra? 
Would  the  extravagant,  luxuriant  ornament  of  most  of  the  church- 
es of  Mexico  fit  well  his  purpose?  He  chose  as  a  great  captain 
chooses  his  methods.  He  selected  that  typee  of  architecture  which 
in  Spain,  in  Mexico,  in  Italy,  in  America,  in  all  places  throughout 
the  world  best  lends  itself  to  meet  all  the  multitude  of  conditions 
which  beset  those  who  would  build  with  strength  and  with  beauty, 
at  the  least  cost  of  time  and  treasure.  Everywhere  the  legions  of 
ancient  Rome  left  in  their  wake  the  Roman  architecture.  Its 
sturdy  piers  carrying  their  rounded  arches  march  up  and  down 
the  whole  earth,  and  until  these  latter  days  of  the  age  of  steel, 
whenever,  since  Rome  taught  men  how,  men  have  wished  to  build 
against  the  flood  or  the  earthquake,  the  shock  of  battle  or  the 
breath  of  flame,  they  have  formed  the  Roman  arch  and  vault.  It 
may  be  when  the  steel  rods  which  tie  our  buildings  together  have 
long  failed  into  rust,  the  Roman  acqueduct  of  Segovia,  built  with- 
out mortar  or  metal  cramp,  its  stones  now  mellow  with  the  caresses 
of  nineteen  centuries,  will  still  lift  its  graceful  but  titanic  arches 
against  the  blue  sky  of  old  Castile  and  pour  its  refreshing  streams 
into  the  ancient  city;  that  when  our  suspension  bridges  have  laid 
their  mighty  cables  in  the  scrap  heaps,  the  arch  at  Alcantara  may 
still  span  the  wild  torrent  at  Toledo  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan.  It  is  true  that  Spain  is  the  land  of  arches ;  so 
also  is  France  and  Germany  and  England ;  but  to  Rome  all  must 
give  homage,  for  the  arch  was  her  gift  to  the  world.  In  the  hills 
of  Lombardy,  Comocine  builders  held  its  secret  while  Rome  was 
captive  to  the  barbarians.  Norman  and  Saxon,  Venetian  and  Turk, 
Moor  and  Iberian  have  done  with  it  what  they  would ;  have  notched 
and  moulded  and  carved  and  fretted.  Much  of  their  work  is  beau- 
tiful beyond  description,  and  in  its  place  altogether  right  and  in- 
spiring; but  for  Fr.  Serra  in  California  in  the  years  1769  tol784 
there  was  little  time  for  notching  or  moulding  or  carving,  and  the 
arcades  of  the  missions,  such  as  those  remaining  at  San  Luis  Rey 
and  at  San  Juan  Capistrano,  are  like  younger  brothers  of  those  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  and  acqueducts  which  Rome  built  in  her 
lusty  youth.  , 
It  was  Spain  that  gave  to  Latin  America  its  colonial  archi- 
tecture.  I  would  not  forget  that  if  I  could,  but  when  I  look  upon 
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the  broad  wall  surfaces,  the  square  piers  and  massive  arches,  the 
tile  and  concrete  domes,  the  curvature  of  the  gables,  the  strong, 
simple  lines  of  cornice  and  molding,  I  am  reminded  of  the  first 
century  Anno  Domini,  rather  than  that  of  the  17th  and  18th. 
Domes  were  greatly  multiplied  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  church  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  which  has 
seven,  and  their  use  in  mission  architecture  was  most  natural. 
Their  form  was  simple  more  often  than  complex.  In  some  a  re- 
semblance to  the  Moorish  types  is  apparent.  The  arched  belfries 
of  the  walls  and  turrets  are  kindred  to  many  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
Sicily.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  name,  as  "mission,"  constructive 
details  and  furniture  entirely  devoid  of  ornament.  The  old  mis- 
sions were  not  so.  Spaniards  of  the  18th  century  knew  too  well 
the  value  of  good  ornament  to  neglect  its  proper  use  and  wherever 
in  the  mission  architecture  an  accent  was  most  needed  there  it  will 
usually  be  found.  Many  doorways  and  at  least  one  principal 
facade  are  elaborately  decorated.  Admirable  mouldings  appear  in 
such  interiors  as  the  churches  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  Carmel. 
Gables  such  as  that  of  San  Diego  recall  the  curves  of  Greek  bases. 
The  principal  balustrades  and  grills  are  of  turned  wood  or  twisted 
iron.  Fountains  have  carven  flutings  and  pomegranates,  the  water 
basins  are  round  or  octagonal  or  of  intricate  star  patterns,  even 
the  bold  piers  of  the  arcades  have  base  and  cap,  and  beneath  the 
overhanging  roof  tiles  run  cornices  of  well  studied  forms.  If 
everywhere  there  is  restraint,  there  is  nowhere  architectural  bar- 
renness. 

I  have  denied  the  assumption  that  mission  architecture  was 
but  a  crude  type  of  colonial  Mexico.  I  will  not  deny  that  much 
material  for  construction  was  unworked  for  want  of  machinery, 
that  carvings  and  frescoes  were  rude  in  execution,  for  want  of 
skilled  workmen.  What  else  could  be  in  a  barbarous  country  so 
far  from  civilization?  Brick  and  tiles  were  often  roughly  formed 
and  imperfectly  burned.  Rafters  and  beams  must  rely  on  tough 
rawhide  thongs  to  hold  them  in  place  for  want  of  nails  and  bolts. 
Natural  asphalt  served  for  roofs,  since  lead  was  not  to  be  had. 
This  was  crude  workmanship,  though  often  more  admirable  be- 
cause more  thoughtful  than  the  seeming  perfections  of  machine 
made  substitutes  in  the  rich  cities  of  the  south.  But  if  the  church 
of  San  Luis  Rey,  as  it  was  at  its  prime,  with  its  patios  and  accesso- 
ries, could  be  set  down  in  the  central  Plazas  of  our  cities,  how  its 
crudity  would  shame  its  modern  neighbors.  The  towers  and  cen- 
tral facade  of  San  Carlos  would  not  be  misplaced  in  the  Cathedral 
plaza  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  Alameda  of  Cadiz.    The  restraint  and 
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quietness  and  the  careful  accentuation  of  important  details  by 
ornament  did  not  come  to  these  buildings  by  haphazard  chance. 
The  studied  preservation  of  subtle  perspectives,  the  calm  defiance 
to  earthquakes  of  the  unbroken  lower  stages  of  the  towers,  and 
the  numberless  details  unseeable  by  the  untaught  eye,  proclaim  the 
designers  of  our  missions  architects  of  skill  and  learning,  and  of 
rare  sincerity.  That  this  should  be  true  I  believe  is  due  to  the 
extraordinary  character  of  the  first  Superior  of  these  missions, 
who,  to  his  great  talents,  learning  and  devotion  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  add  friends  so  loyal  that  unto  their  life's  end  they  were 
not  divided.  Had  this  last  gift  of  loyal  friends  been  denied  him, 
his  accomplishment  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  it  did,  and 
to  these  men  belong  much  of  our  gratitude  and  respect.  The 
greatest  of  the  mission  churches  were  built  after  the  death  of  Fr. 
Serra.  They  exhibit  most  of  the  excellencies  of  the  earlier  and 
less  pretentious  buildings.  The  lessons  of  the  fathers  were  not 
forgotten  by  their  successors  and  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  elsewhere  so  many  groups  of  buildings  so  widely  scattered 
and  so  long  in  building,  with  such  freedom  from  gross  architect- 
ural sins,  as  is  found  in  these.  I  ask  you  who  may  doubt  this  to 
remember  that  architectural  design  must  be  judged  in  its  relation 
to  available  materials  and  workmen  for  construction,  the  money 
obtainable  for  costs  and  the  adaptation  of  buildings  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  erected.  Judged  by  these  rules  the  missions 
will  bear  comparison  with  pioneer  buildings  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

It  has  for  years  been  a  curious  study  of  mine  to  satisfy  my- 
self regarding  the  motives  which  lay  back  of  the  building  of  the 
missions.  Their  erection  was  a  tremendous  undertaking  in  their 
places  and  under  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed  in  California. 
With  all  the  boasted  resources  of  our  time  we  have  found  it  too 
great  a  task  to  preserve  from  utter  destruction  what  remains  of 
their  ancient  beauty,  although  not  only  (California  but  the  nation 
will  respond  to  any  practicable  plan  which  will  insure  the  safe 
guarding  of  the  work  of  restoration  and  its  permanent  protection. 
The  mission  builders  were  men  of  a  singleness  of  purpose  rarely 
known  in  history.  Monks  of  the  Franciscan  order,  their  Chief, 
often  named  the  "modern  St.  Francis, "  they  had  for  their  ambi- 
tion the  redemption  of  the  Indians  from  heathenism  and  savagery 
to  Christianity  and  civilization.  The  ordinary  incentives  for  pion- 
eers— trade,  acquisition  of  lands  and  exploitation  of  native  tribes 
for  personal  gain  had  little  dominion  over  their  hearts.  These 
were  the  motives  which  ruled  the  lives  of  the  men  who  came  after 
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them,  who  destroyed  their  work.  Fr.  Serra  and  his  comrades 
believed  in  a  visible  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  and  a  communion 
with  invisible  saints  of  Heaven.  Like  the  leaders  of  the  early 
crusades,  they  dreamed  dreams  and  followed  the  leading  of  celes- 
tial visions.  Their  churches  expressed  their  piety  and  adoration 
and  to  them  were  given  the  names  of  saints  and  heroes  and  arch- 
angels. The  baker's  porter  who  gave  bread  to  the  poor  was  not 
too  humble  to  furnish  the  name  of  their  first  mission  of  San 
Diego  de  Alcala.  The  royal  saints,  Louis  of  France  and  Fer- 
nando of  Spain,  were  none  too  august  patrons.  The  memory  of 
John  of  Capistrano  exhorting  the  army  at  Vienna  to  hurl  back  the 
Moslem  invasion  of  Central  Europe ;  the  lives  of  Clara  "the  little 
sister"  of  St.  Francis ;  of  Barbara,  virgin  martyr,  defender  against 
lightning  and  patroness  of  artillerymen  and  architecture,  and  of 
the  others  I  may  not  take  time  to  mention,  were  continually  in 
their  minds  and  hearts.  If  hardships  bore  down  upon  them  they 
remembered  St.  Francis.  If  warfare  threatened,  they  looked  to 
St.  Michael,  Chief  Captain  of  the  embattled  hosts  of  Heaven.  If 
the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  them,  they  sheltered  beneath  the  wings 
of  St.  Gabriel,  Archangel,  in  whose  hand  was  the  trump  whose 
call  should  one  day  awaken  them  to  their  high  reward.  Wherever 
in  this  world  men  have  believed  in  their  souls  that  spirits  of  the 
Celestial  country  beheld  their  habitation,  there  have  they  built  their 
best  and  noblest;  wheresoever  they  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  old  gods  were  dead  or  cared  not,  there  have  they  built 
for  the  present  and  the  transitory.  Thus  it  has  been  since  the 
beginning  and  thus  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  These  men 
worked  with  their  affections  centered  above  the  earth,  but  like 
true  followers  of  St.  Francis,  gave  wise  care  also  to  daily  living, 
to  teaching  of  books,  of  music,  of  craftsmanship,  of  agriculture. 
Their  schools  and  shops  covered  large  areas,  but  as  these  men 
glorified  their  work,  these  buildings  were  made  to  enrich,  not  to 
degrade  the  environs  of  the  missions.  Their  tiled  roofed  outlines 
formed  spacious  patios  encompassed  with  arcaded  cloisters  which 
brought  them  into  harmony  and  communication  with  the  domi- 
nant masses  of  the  churches,  to  which  all  other  buildings  were  of 
design  wholly  subordinated.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compre- 
hend what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  these  buildings  on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians.  They  were  utterly  unsophisticated ;  nothing 
more  enduring  than  a  hut  of  thatch,  a  shed  of  willows  or  the  sim- 
plest of  clay  or  stone  shelters  had  they  or  their  fathers  seen.  To 
them  the  massive  towers  with  their  clanging  bells,  the  long  stretches 
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of  tiled  roofs,  dim  arcades  and  splashing  fountains,  must  have 
seemed  as  the  works  of  beings  greater  than  human  kind. 

Call  before  you  the  scene  where  these  simple  savages  behold 
first  the  pageantry  of  a  festival  service;  the  long,  high  church, 
its  roof  beams  dim  in  the  shadows,  the  gleam  of  silver,  the  flaming 
candles,  the  triumphant  music,  the  lace  and  color  of  gorgeous 
vestments  before  the  gilded  statues  of  the  altars,  then  try  to  esti- 
mate its  ennobling  and  refining  influence  on  the  hearts  of  those 
wild  Indians. 

THE  MISSION  MASS. 

It  is  the  feast  of  the  Beheaded  John. 

The  old  adobe  church,  so  high  and  long, 

Is  crowded  to  the  doors  with  mighty  throng 

Of  Indian  converts,  whom  the  lights  upon 

The  altars  blazing,  in  rich  silver  set, 

Half  dazzle  with  their  unaccustomed  glare. 

They  from  far  plains  and  mountain  vales  are  there, 

And  many  for  the  first  time  in  church  are  met, 

Nor  understand  the  half  of  what  they  see. 

From  the  far  gallery  comes  a  solemn  noise 

Of  flutes  and  violins  and  chanting  boys 

That  deepens  still  the  maze  of  mystery ; 

And  clad  in  vestments,  stiff  with  beaten  gold, 

With  jeweled  crosses,  stoles  of  precious  lace, 

At  the  high  altar  priests  now  take  their  place ; 

While  clouds  of  incense  to  the  roof  are  rolled, 

They  chant  the  sonorous  measures  of  the  Mass. 

The  people  kneel  down  on  the  tile  paved  floor, 

And  when  the  "Host"  is  lifted  bend  them  o'er 

As  bows  before  the  wind  the  prairie  grass, 

Then  raise  again  their  wonder  lighted  eyes 

Above  the  altar,  where  on  high  they  see 

The  painted  Christ  upon  the  dreadful  tree — 

The  White  Man's  God — who  there  before  them  dies. 

In  the  land  of  California  lies  an  old  romance  in  a  language 
hard  for,  us  to  understand,  because  its  words  are  so  simple,  yet 
their  meaning  so  deep.  Some  of  its  chapters  are  utterly  gone. 
Of  those  that  remain  many  pages  are  missing.  Careless  hands 
have  defaced  them,  reckless  ones  have  destroyed  them.  "That 
which  the  fathers  built  the  children  have  thrown  down."  The 
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stories  written  in  clay  and  stone  and  tile,  like  the  tales  of  the 
mighty  past  when  the  earth  was  young,  tell  of  Epics  of  heroic  con- 
quest without  armies;  of  the  founding  of  a  state  without  parlia- 
ments; of  homely  living  in  the  most  romantic  epoch  of  one  of  the 
fairest  gardens  of  the  world. 

Shall  that  which  remains  of  this  Romance  be  blotted  out,  or 
shall  we  learn  to  translate  and  preserve  it  ? 
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A  DANCE  IN  OLD  SAN  DIEGO. 


John  Vance  Cheney. 

It  is  on  the  bough-roofed  dancing-floor, 
'Way  back  in  the  brave  days  now  no  more; 
It  is  among  the  cavaliers, 
A-tripping  with  the  lissome  dears 
That  bared  those  famous  ankles,  dozvn 
In  gay  old  San  Diego  town. 

The  viols  strike  up  and  the  guitar, 
And  yonder,  as  comes  the  evening  star, 
Her  filmy  skirt  a  little  lifted — 
A  curling  cloud  afloat,  wind-shifted, 
Blown  now  to  the  left,  and  now  to  right — 
Glides  Josef ita  into  sight. 

Yon  rider,  he  to  every  dear 
The  boldest,  gayest  cavalier, 
Is  rocking,  rocking  in  his  seat, 
Keeping  the  motion  of  her  feet. 
He  turns  his  horse,  he  runs  him  round 
The  circuit  of  the  dancing-ground. 
The  earth  is  heaving  like  an  ocean. 
Witched  with  Josef  ita' s  motion. 
He  comes  again,  he  comes  a-riding, 
And  comes,  too,  Josefita  gliding. 
The  bambal   Brighter  shines  the  star; 
He  clasps  his  spurs,  he  leaps  the  bar. 

Dancing!   Sweet  heaven,  look  on  her  now! 

Not  so  light  are  the  leaves  that  dance  on  the  bough. 

The  brimming  glass  upon  her  head 

Dreams  like  a  lily  upon  its  bed! 

See!   Something  she  whispers  in  his  ear 

That  you  would  give  the  world  to  hear. 

Aha!   Somebody  will  come  down, 

Tonight,  in  San  Diego  town; 

But  where's  the  shape  that  he  would  fear, 

He,  Josefita's  cavalier! 
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SAN  DIEGO  UNDER  THE  MEXICAN  FLAG,  1822-1847. 


Allen  H.  Wright 

Picture,  if  you  can,  a  small  settlement  comprising  some  two 
score  dark-brown-looking  huts,  or  houses,  with  possibly  three  or 
four  more  pretentious  ones  wherein  lived  the  aristocratic  element 
of  the  community,  and  all  lying  below  a  hill  on  which  was  a  pre- 
sidio, in  an  almost  ruinous  state,  and  you  have  in  your  mind's 
eye  the  San  Diego  of  the  period  upon  which  I  have  been  assigned 
to  speak. 

The  presidio,  like  others  of  its  kind  in  that  day,  was  built 
in  the  form  of  an  open  square,  and  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
Richard  Dana,  who,  in  his  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  gives 
us  about  the  best  ideas  concerning  the  San  Diego  of  ninety  years 
ago  that  have  come  down  to  us,  was  almost  as  much  of  a  ruin  as 
are  some  of  the  old  French  towns  of  today.  In  the  only  portion 
then  habitable  lived  the  commandante  and  his  family. 

The  presidio  boasted  of  but  two  guns,  one  of  which  was 
spiked  while  the  other  had  no  carriage.  Twelve  half -clothed 
and  half-starved-looking  fellows  composed  the  garrison,  and  they, 
it  was  said,  had  not  a  musket  apiece. 

While  those  were  the  days  of  dark  caballeros  with  gay  cos- 
tumes and  jangling  spurs  and  silver-mounted  bridles,  of  tinkling 
guitars  that  marked  the  rhythm  for  merry  dancers,  and  of  free, 
open-handed  hospitality,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  period  was  one 
of  great  financial  nor  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people 
residing  along  this  coast. 

But  the  life  of  today  is  not  like  that  of  old,  and  can  we  say 
that  it  is  in  all  ways  better  ?  The  old  was  in  the  main  an  unthink- 
ing, unprogressive  race,  superstitious  and  credulous  to  a  large 
degree,  while  the  new  is  the  earnest,  ambitious  American,  liberal 
in  thought  and  quick  in  action. 

But  in  the  new  we  miss  something  of  the  sweet  repose  of  the 
old.  The  childlike  simplicity  is  gone,  and  the  open-hearted  hos- 
pitality. There  was  a  picturesque  charm,  and  idyllic  beauty,  about 
the  adobe  homes  of  that  period,  and  the  life  centered  there,  which 
does  not  invest  the  houses  and  business  blocks  of  the  modern 
American  town  or  city.  We  have  gained  in  science  and  enterprise 
what  we  have  lost  in  poetry  and  repose. 

Of  manufactures  in  those  early  days  there  were  practically 
none,  and  agriculture  was  an  almost  undeveloped  industry,  save 
about  the  mission  property.   To  be  sure,  there  was  some  farming 
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done,  for  the  Mexicans  of  that  day,  or  Californians  as  they  were 
then  known,  loved  their  beans  and  their  peppers  as  they  do  today. 
The  roaming  cattle,  pasturing  over  great  unf enced  areas,  furnished 
them  with  such  meat  as  they  might  desire,  but  the  ocean,  teeming 
with  fish,  was  seldom  called  upon  to  furnish  food  for  the  people. 

Transportation  was  by  horse-back  or  in  the  great  lumbering 
carretas,  the  latter  made  with  solid  wooden  wheels,  a  foot  thick, 
and  with  a  long  tongue  leading  forward  from  the  axle.  The  body 
of  the  cart  was  fenced  about,  much  like  a  cage,  and  on  the  bottom 
was  sometimes  placed  a  blanket  or  rawhide.  The  carretas  of  the 
better  class  sometimes  had  curtains  or  draperies.  To  the  long 
tongue  were  yoked  the  slow-moving  oxen,  the  fastenings  being 
made  direct  to  the  horns.  Thus  were  the  women  and  children 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  while  the  men  rode  their  horses 
alongside. 

There  was  not  a  newspaper  published  in  the  territory  of  Alta 
California  at  that  time,  and  the  small  desire  for  news  of  the  world 
which  the  people  might  manifest  was  generally  satisfied  by  the 
stories  narrated  by  the  captain  or  crew  of  such  merchant  vessels 
as  occasionally  came  to  the  various  ports  along  the  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  bartering  calicoes,  sugar,  coffee  and  other  common 
necessities  for  the  hides  and  tallows  which  would  be  brought  to 
the  ships  by  the  natives. 

Of  this  bartering,  Dana  tells  us  considerable,  and  incidentally 
he  might  be  classed  in  that  group  of  people  who  boast  of  the  won- 
derful harbor  which  we  possess.  He  says  that  "San  Diego  was 
a  small  snug  place,  having  very  little  trade,  but  decidedly  the  best 
harbor  on  the  coast,  being  completely  landlocked,  and  the  water 
as  smooth  as  a  duck  pond."  How  like  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
prospectus  of  today! 

Owing  to  the  sallowness  of  the  water  of  the  bay  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Old  Town,  made  so  by  the  silt  which  came  down 
the  San  Diego  river,  at  that  time  running  directly  into  San  Diego 
bay,  although  later  its  course  was  changed  under  government  direc- 
tion so  that  it  now  empties  into  Mission  or  False  bay,  all  the  boats 
which  carried  on  the  traffic  with  San  Diego  were  forced  to  anchor 
off  La  Playa.  Throughout  Dana's  book  he  speaks  of  that  portion 
of  the  bay  shore  as  "the  beach,,,  and  today  portions  of  the  same 
beach  are  included  in  the  grounds  of  the!  quarantine  station  and 
the  coaling  station,  both  important  government  projects. 

Along  the  shore  at  La  Playa  were  the  hide  houses  where  the 
hides  were  prepared  for  shipment.  These  buildings,  the  material 
for  which  was  brought  around  the  horn  from  New  England,  were 
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named  after  the  vessels  which  brought  them  to  these  shores,  and 
thus  there  were  the  Admittance,  the  California,  the  Sterling  and 
the  Tasso. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  later  visit  Dana  relates  that  he 
found  all  the  hide  houses,  except  that  belonging  to  the  ship  Cali- 
fornia, closed  up,  and  a  group  of  Kanakas,  who  had  been  brought 
over  from  the  Sandwich  (now  Hawaiian)  islands,  occupying  "  a 
large  oven  on  the  beach,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  built  by  a 
Russian  discovery  ship,  for  baking  her  bread. "  It  was  big  enough 
to  hold  eight  or  ten  men  and  had  a  door  at  one  side  and  a  vent 
at  the  top. 

Some  years  ago  I  explored  all  that  portion  of  Point  Loma, 
with  a  copy  of  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"  as  my  companion, 
and  read  its  chapters  pertaining  to  San  Diego  and  vicinity  upon 
the  very  sites  described  by  Dana.  I  made  search  for  any  remnants 
of  the  oven  and  finally  uncovered  some  of  the  old  fashioned 
bricks  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  its  walls. 

Dana's  narrative  I  found  to  be  an  unknown  subject  to  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  La  Playa  section  at  that  time,  mainly 
Portuguese  fishermen,  and  when  I  asked  the  oldest  of  their  num- 
ber if  he  knew  where  the  old  hide  houses  had  been  he  misunder- 
stood my  meaning  and  informed  me  that  the  "light  houses,,  were 
farther  out  on  the  Point. 

In  1826  the  first  emigrant  train  of  Americans  entered  the 
present  territory  comprised  within  the  bounds  of  California,  and 
from  that  year  onward  there  was  a  gradual  influx  of  people  from 
the  states,  most  of  whom  engaged  in  trading,  hunting,  prospect- 
ing, cattle  raising  and  farming.  As  the  American  population 
increased  there  were  frequent  misunderstandings  and  clashes  with 
the  Mexican  authorities,  some  of  them  not  always  creditable  to 
the  former. 

In  1827,  a  party  of  Kentuckians,  trappers,  arrived  in  San 
Diego  from  Lower  California,  after  having  visited  the  Gila  and 
Colorado  rivers,  and  the  community  was  much  excited  over  their 
stories  of  adventure,  and  greatly  admired  their  hunter  clothes  and 
their  other  frontiersman  equipment.  These  men,  possibly  not  find- 
ing suitable  prospective  brides  among  the  residents  of  San  DiegO, 
went  on  to  the  little  settlement  at  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles  and  there 
assumed  Spanish  names,  generally  given  them  by  reason  of  some 
personal  peculiarity.  Thus,  near  a  century  ago,  did  our  neighbor 
to  the  north  begin  to  draw  upon  our  visitors  to  increase  her  own 
population. 

In  San  Diego  of  the  period  assigned  to  me  there  were  such 
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families  as  the  Bandinis,  the  Picos,  the  Estudillos,  Ortegas, 
Machados,  Arguellos  and  other  names  which  are  more  or  less 
familiar  to  us  in  our  reading  of  local  history. 

Possibly  the  best  description  of  a  member  of  any  of  these 
families  is  that  given  by  Dana,  who  became  well  acquainted 
with  Juan  Bandini,  a  scion  of  a  distinguished  and  at  one  time 
wealthy  family,  said  to  have  been  originally  of  Italian  origin  but 
long  resident  of  Spain  and  Mexico.  Young  Juan  was  of  a  slight 
and  elegant  figure,  moving  gracefully,  and  dancing  and  waltzing  to 
perfection.  Describing  the  don's  appearance  at  a  dance,  Dana 
says  "he  was  dressed  in  white  pantaloons,  neatly  made,  a  short 
jacket  of  dark  silk  gaily  figured,  white  stockings  and  thin  morocco 
slippers  upon  his  very  small  feet." 

The  Bandini  house,  at  Old  Town,  was  erected  in  1829,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the  day.  It 
may  be  that  among  the  musicians  who  played  there  for  the  fan- 
dango, the  main  dance  of  the  period,  was  the  same  Joaquin  Car- 
rillo,  a  good  performer  on  the  violin,  who  was  once  put  in  the 
stocks  of  Captain  Ruiz,  because  the  latter  thought  the  musician  too 
slow  in  tuning  up  to  play  his  favorite  tune. 

It  was  the  violinist's  daughter  who  eloped  with  Capt.  Henry 
D.  Fitch,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  who  came  to  this  coast  as 
master  of  the  Mexican  brig,  "Maria  Ester."  In  1833  Fitch  was 
naturalized  as  a  Mexican  citizen.  Two  years  previously  he  had 
brought  to  San  Diego  on  the  Leonor  fifty  Mexican  convicts,  of 
whom  twenty-three  remained  in  the  community.  As  to  their 
welcome  I  find  no  official  record.  Fitch  kept  a  general  store  for 
many  years,  and  for  a  long  time  had  the  only  store  in  the  place. 
He  bought  and  sold  hides,  tallow  and  furs,  outfitted  otter  hunters 
and  made  trading  voyages  along  the  coast.  He  was  the  last  per- 
son to  be  buried  on  Presidio  Hill,  his  death  occurring  in  1849. 
At  "Romona's  Marriage  place"  in  Old  Town  can  be  seen  an  old 
timber  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Fitch  wharf.  A  brother  of 
Fitch's  wife  once  owned  the  San  Diego,  or  Coronado,  peninsula 
and  sold  it  for  $3,000.00.  Today  its  value  is  placed  at  millions. 
;  Of  the  romance  between  Captain  Fitch  and  Senorita  Carrillo, 
one  of  the  few  courtships  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  all 
my  connection  with  San  Diego's  early  history,  I  believe  a  little 
more  detail  can  well  be  given. 

His  courtship,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  the  old  adage,  must  have 
been  prompted  by  true  love,  for  it  certainly  did  not  run  smoothly. 
Fitch,  as  I  have  stated,  was  a  Massachusetts  man,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival  on  the  coast  one  Jose  Marie  Echeandia  was  the 
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Mexican  governor  and  was  making  his  capital  at  Old  Town,  then 
San  Diego.  This  governor  was  very  open  in  his  opposition  to  for- 
eigners, of  which  Fitch,  of  course,  was  one,  and  the  proposed  mar- 
riage was  hindered  because  of  this.  Fitch,  too,  was  a  Protestant, 
while  the  senorita  was  a  Catholic,  and  this  made  another  thing 
that  delayed  things,  but  Fitch  was  willing  to  become  a  Catholic  in 
order  to  win  his  bride.  Then  the  Dominican  friar  who  was  to 
perform  the  ceremony  became  fearful  of  the  result  to  him  if  he 
so  openly  acted  in  the  face  of  the  governor's  opposition  to  the 
match  and  finally  declined  to  tie  the  knot.  He  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  other  countries  where  the  laws  were  less 
strict  and  even  offered  to  go  with  the  young  couple  to  some  point 
outside  the  limits  of  California  and  marry  them.  Dona  Josefa 
Carrillo,  the  expectant  bride,  finally  suggested  to  her  lover  that 
he  carry  her  off,  and  so  it  came  about  that  one  night  she  was 
escorted  by  her  cousin,  Pio  Pico,  later  governor,  to  a  point  on  the 
bay  where  she  put  off  to  the  ship  Vulture,  with  Captain  Fitch  on 
board,  and  they  sailed  southward  to  Valparaiso,  Chili,  where  they 
were  married.  They  returned  north  a  year  later,  with  their  infant 
son,  and  Captain  Fitch  was  arrested  at  Monterey  on  an  order  from 
Padre  Sanchez  of  San  Gabriel  and  put  in  prison.  The  young  wife 
was  also  placed  under  arrest,  but  was  later  released  by  Governor 
Echeandia  and  allowed  to  go  to  San  Gabriel  to  see  her  husband. 
This  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  governor  enraged  the 
friar  and  the  latter  seriously  considered  arresting  the  governor 
himself.  Fitch's  trial  dragged  along  for  a  month  and  man)  points 
of  clerical  law  were  discussed  in  connection  with  his  case,  which 
was  deemed  one  against  the  church.  Finally  it  was  decided  that 
the  marriage  in  Chili,  though  not  entirely  legitimate  was  still  valid, 
and  the  couple  were  sentenced  to  do  special  penances,  and  Fitch 
was  ordered  to  present  a  bell  to  the  church  at  Los  Vngeles,  to 
weigh  at  least  50  pounds.  Fitch,  however,  never  carried  out  this 
part  of  his  sentence. 

It  was  at  a  ball  in  1834  at  the  home  of  Jose  Antonio  Aguirre 
in  Old  Town  that  the  then  modern  dances  of  the  eastern  States 
were  first  introduced  here,  supplanting  gradually  the  fandango,  of 
which  Dana  wrote:  "As  we  drew  near  we  heard  the  sound  of  vio- 
lins and  guitars,  and  saw  a  great  motion  of  the  people  within  the 
room.  Going  in,  we  found  nearly  all  the  people  of  the  town- 
men,  women,  and  children — collected  and  crowded  together,  leav- 
ing barely  room  for  the  dancers;  for  on  these  occasions  no  invita- 
tions are  given,  but  every  one  is  expected  to  come,  though  there  is 
always  a  private  entertainment  within  the  house  for  particular 
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friends.  In  the  dancing  I  was  much  disappointed.  The  women 
stood  upright,  with  their  hands  down  by  their  sides,  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground  before  them,  and  slid  about  without  any  percep- 
tible means  of  motion;  for  their  feet  were  invisible,  the  hem 
of  their  dresses  reaching  to  the  ground.  The  men  did  better. 
They  danced  with  grace  and  spirit,  moving  in  circles  round  their 
nearly  stationary  partners,  and  showing  their  figures  to  great 
advantage." 

The  Bandini  house  was  the  scene  of  a  gathering  on  Christmas 
night,  1838,  when  the  Patorela  was  being  performed,  all  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  San  Diego  being  present.  Suddenly  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  General  Castro,  the  Mexican  officer  acting 
under  orders  of  General  Alvarado,  whom  the  San  Diegans  had 
opposed,  and  two  of  the  prominent  Pico  family  and  Juan  Ortega 
were  taken  prisoners. 

There  had  been  a  growing  feeling  of  rebellion  against  the  ar- 
rogant and  militaristic  program  followed  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ors, and  San  Diego  had  been  the  hot-bed  in  which  was  developed 
the  spirit  of  liberalism  and  democratic  principles. 

The  homes  of  the  period  were  of  the  adobe  type,  a  few  exam- 
ples of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Old  Town.  The  adobe  walls 
were  sometimes  three  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  and  the  houses 
had  but  little  framed  lumber  in  their  construction,  this  being  used 
only  for  the  door  or  window  frames.  Generally  of  but  one 
story  in  height,  the  roof  supported  by  rough-hewn  timbers  or, 
sometimes,  the  saplings  just  as  they  were  cut  and  trimmed.  The 
earth  was  the  floor,  with  possibly  rugs  or  hides  in  the  homes  of  the 
better  class.  Robinson,  a  visitor  to  the  coast,  writing  in  1830,  said 
it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  house  that  was  not  absolutely  overrun 
with  fleas,  which,  he  adds,  were  so  common  and  the  natives  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  their  bites  as  to  think  nothing  of  them. 

All  authorities,  writing  of  the  period,  agree  that  genuine  hos- 
pitality was  almost  invariably  found.  There  were  no  hotels  in 
those  early  days  on  this  coast,  but  the  honest  traveler  might  arrive 
at  a  mission  or  a  ranch  house  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  and 
be  well  received  and  entertained  without  charge.  It  was  expected, 
however,  that  the  traveler  would  carry  his  own  blankets,  and  his 
own  knife,  with  which  to  cut  the  meat  that  would  be  served  to  him. 
If  he  wished,  he  would  be  furnished  a  horse  upon  which  to  ride 
to  the  next  ranch  or  mission,  where  he  could  leave  the  animal  and 
proceed  on  his  way,  possibly  mounted  on  a  fresh  steed  furnished 
him  at  that  point. 

So  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  did  the  people  of  Alta 
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California  live  that  even  the  revolution  by  which  the  Spanish  rule 
had  been  shaken  off  scarcely  afforded  any  excitement,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  did  not  create  as  much  interest  as  a  recall  election 
or  a  primary  in  these  days  of  non-partisan  politics.  Now  and  then 
some  of  the  landowners  had  differences  of  opinion,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  some  of  the  padres  showed  some  opposition  to  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
change.  The  occasional  uprisings  of  the  Indians  afforded  momen- 
tary excitement,  but  as  they  were  soon  quelled  the  populace  again 
relapsed  into  their  state  of  quiescence,  and  the  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  placid  life  of  the  sparsely  settled  territory  soon  subsided. 

"In  1845,"  wrote  General  John  Bidwell,  a  pioneer  of  1841, 
"I  estimate  the  number  of  Americans  in  California  to  have  been 
not  less  than  250,  scattered  all  along  the  coast  from  Sonoma  to  San 
Diego,  and  in  the  Sacramento  valley." 

In  1846  a  party  of  Americans  seized  Sonoma,  captured  the 
commandante,  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of 
California.  The  young  republic  chose  the  Bear  Flag  as  its  emblem, 
and  the  bear  today  is  a  part  of  the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
state.  In  a  few  weeks  news  was  received  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Bear  Flag  gave  place  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

In  this  new  movement,  San  Diego  played  no  small  part,  and 
it  was  here,  on  July  29,  1846,  that  the  American  flag  was  flung 
to  the  breeze  in  the  little  plaza  or  park  at  Old  Town.  It  is  told 
that  the  first  flag  was  made  by  three  of  the  Bandini  girls,  all  noted 
for  their  beauty,  Josefa,  Ysidora  and  Arcadia,  and  was  composed 
of  red  and  blue  flannel  and  a  white  muslin  sheet.  There  has  been  a 
tradition  that  it  was  this  flag  that  was  hoisted  at  Old  Town  on  that 
memorbale  day,  but  the  records  of  the  "Cyane,"  the  ship  which 
brought  Fremont,  Dupont,  Rowan  and  Kit  Carson  here,  show  that 
an  official  flag  belonging  to  the  navy  was  used. 

The  taking  of  San  Diego  with  such  ease  was  largely  the  result 
of  the  friendly  spirit  manifested  by  such  people  as  the  Bandinis, 
but  it  was  the  following  January  before  the  country  between  here 
and  Los  Angeles  was  finally  subdued.  In  this  period  came  the 
battle  at  San  Pasqual,  where  General  Stephen  Kearny  figured  so 
prominently. 

Out  in  Old  Town,  lying  off  to  the  west  of  the  main  road  and 
close  to  the  Santa  Fe  tracks,  is  a  small  Protestant  cemetery,  now 
showing  but  one  or  two  grave-markers.  It  was  here  that  the 
score  of  Americans  who  fell  at  San  Pasqual  were  laid  to  rest. 
The  site  of  the  cemetery  was  deeded  in  1850  to  the  survivors  of  the 
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battle,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  kept  in  proper  order 
throughout  the  years,  protected  from  desecration  and  surrounded 
by  a  secure  and  adequate  enclosure.  In  the  generations  that  came 
and  went  less  and  less  attention  was  given  the  cemetery,  until 
there  was  little  left  to  tell  that  it  was  such.  Finally  the  remains 
of  the  valiant  heroes  of  1846  were  re-interred  at  the  national  cem- 
etery on  Point  Loma.  Their  memory  should  always  be  kept  green, 
and  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  might  see  that  annually  the  plot  where  the  soldiers  of 
San  Pasqual  are  buried  shall  be  suitably  decorated,  possibly  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  December  9th.  The  state  has  provided 
for  the  preservation  of  the  battlefield  and  a  monument  will  mark 
the  spot  in  the  near  future. 

Fremont,  Stockton,  Kearney  and  others  whose  names  were 
prominent  in  the  days  of  transition  in  San  Diego  have  been  remem- 
bered in  the  naming  of  streets,  schools  and  training  camp,  and 
many  of  the  Spanish  families  who  became  loyal  Americans  after 
the  change  from  the  Mexican  flag  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
represented  in  public  offices  of  honor  and  trust. 

Before  closing,  there  should  be  a  few  words  concerning  the 
San  Diego  Mission,  of  which  Dana  wrote  that  "it  was  built  of 
adobe  and  plastered.  There  was  something  decidedly  striking  in 
its  appearance;  a  number  of  irregular  buildings,  connected  with 
one  another,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  square  with  a  church 
at  one  end,  rising  above  the  rest,  with  a  tower  containing  five  bel- 
fries, in  each  of  which  hung  a  bell,  and  very  rusty  crosses  at  the 
tops.  Just  outside  the  buildings,  and  under  the  walls,  stood  twenty 
or  thirty  small  huts,  built  of  straw  and  the  branches  of  trees, 
grouped  together,  in  which  a  few  Indians  lived,  under  the  protec- 
tion and  in  the  service  of  the  mission/' 

During  the  period  assigned  to  me  came  the  secularization  of 
the  missions,  including  that  at  San  Diego.  This  step,  says  one 
writer,  was  in  fact  their  downright  confiscation.  The  padres  were 
deprived  of  their  lands  and  the  Indians  freed  from  the  benevolent 
government  of  the  friars.  The  results  were  disastrous.  The  In- 
dians were  scattered  and  dispersed,  and  many  lapsed  into  barbar- 
ism, and  the  missions  gradually  fell  into  decay  and  ruin.  This 
secularization,  as  followed  by  the  Mexicans  and  Californians,  was 
the  turning  over  of  the  mission  or  Indian  property  to  the  control 
of  hired  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governors  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  rightful  owners.  Up  to  1845  it  is  figured  that 
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there  had  been  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  baptisms  at  the  mis- 
sions along  the  coast,  of  which  number  ninety  per  cent,  were 
Indians. 

Mission  houses  gone  to  decay,  ruins  of  adobe  walls,  broken- 
down  enclosures  and  a  general  air  of  desolation  brooding  OVd 
them  in  the  golden  haze  of  the  glorious  California  c  limate,  are  aH 
that  is  left  to  tell  the  tale  of  heroic  devotion  of  the  Jesuit  and 
Franciscan  padres,  save  where  the  hands  of  kindly  friend-  haw 
worked  at  restoration. 

In  March,  1848,  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Guadalotipe  Hidalgo 
was  finally  ratified  by  Mexico,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  1  "  !> 
peoples.  By  this,  New  Mexico  and  Aha,  or  Upper  California, 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  the  wes  em  boundary  of 
Texas  fixed  at  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  prophecy  made  by  Capt.  Frederick  William  Be  I 
the  English  ship  "Blossom,"  back  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  "California  is  too  important  to  remain  in  its  pre  it 
neglected  state,"  long  since  proved  true,  and  so  today  Wt  enjoy 
the  privileges,  as  well  as  the  responsibilities,  which  come  to  1 
who  live  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  a  condition  made  possible 
by  your  revolutionary  forebears  and  mine  in  their  fight  for  lib- 
erty so  many  years  ago. 
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THE  PRIME  OF  OLD  TOWN. 


Lena  B.  Hunzicker. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  studying 
historical  events  in  their  original  settings.  And  so  it  is  indeed  a 
rare  privilege  that  we  today  may  meet  in  a  home  which  truly 
belongs  to  the  period  we  are  studying,  and  may  perhaps,  as  we  go 
on,  get  a  glimpse  of  "Old  Town"  of  San  Diego,  as  it  was  during 
the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

This  period  in  the  history  of  our  city  represents  better  than 
any  other  the  transition  from  the  Old  San  Diego,  with  its  Spanish 
and  Mexican  influences,  to  the  New  San  Diego,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  present  flourishing  city. 

To  better  understand  the  period,  let  us  try  to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  what  "Old  Town"  was  like  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'fifties ;  what  buildings  were  standing  and  who  were  the  men  and 
women  making  its  history.  So,  for  the  purpose  of  our  study,  we 
will  imagine  ourselves  prospective  residents  coming  into  port  on 
board  the  "Sea  Bird/'  one  of  the  many  boats  coming  regularly  into 
the  harbor  in  1850. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  noted  was  Point  Loma.  The  Point 
rounded,  our  boat  next  passed  the  ruins  of  the  old  Fort  Guijarros, 
built  more  than  seventy  years  before  by  the  Spanish,  at  what  we 
now  call  Ballast  Point.  In  those  early  fifties,  no  light  service 
guided  ships  into  port. 

It  is  true  that  in  1851  the  members  of  the  Coast  Survey  had 
selected  a  site  on  Point  Loma  for  a  lighthouse,  but  it  was  not  until 
Nov.  15,  1855,  that  the  first  lantern  was  lighted  in  what  has  per- 
sistently, but  erroneously,  been  known  as  the  old  Spanish  light- 
house. 

Perhaps,  though,  it  were  better  to  allow  those  whose  records 
are  left  us  to  speak  for  themselves  of  Old  Town. 

Willia  Shaw,  who  came  from  the  gold  fields  of  Australia  to 
the  "diggings"  in  California,  has  left  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  place  as  he  saw  it  during  his  brief  stop  here,  while 
on  his  way  to  San  Francisco. 

"Rounding  a  promontory,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  San  Diego 
and  dropped  anchor  abreast  of  some  wooden  buildings.  This  har- 
bor is  deemed  one  of  the  best  sheltered  in  the  Pacific;  its  entrance 
is  not  more  than  seven  hundred  feet  across,  and  might  easily  be 
defended,  as  a  huge  mountain  rises  abreast  of  the  anchorage. 
Some  large  deserted  hide-houses  and  tents,  and  a  grave-yard  with 
numerous  recent  mounds,  marked  the  site  of  what  will  soon  become 
a  populous  port.    To  the  southward,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  the 
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presidio,  or  town,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  port;  its 
white-washed  houses  glistening  in  the  sun.  Throwing  out  our 
lines,  we  caught  abundance  of  mackerel,  and,  a  boat  coming  along- 
side, from  the  town,  we  heard  marvellous  accounts  of  the  gold 
region  whither  we  were  bound. 

"The  following  morning,  1  and  two  others  started  for  the 
town.  The  outskirts  were  principally  inhabited  by  Indians;  some 
of  their  habitations  were  made  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  clay,  and 
were  black  with  smoke;  others  consisted  of  sticks  and  branches 
woven  together,  in  shape  and  appearance  not  unlike  a  Eaggot-Stack ; 
better  adapted  for  a  summer  than  a  winter  abode,  in  a  few  of 
them  I  observed  bed-steads,  mattresses  and  snow  white  linen 
sheets;  the  sight  of  a  European  bed  in  an  American  wigwam  is  so 
astonishing  that  1  entered  one  of  the  huts  to  satisf)  myseli  of  the 
fact. 

"The  principal  houses  of  San  Diego  surround  a  spacious 
square,  in  the  center  of  which,  flanked  by  two  pieces  ot  heavy 
artillery,  stands  a  lofty  flag-staff  from  which  floats  the  imerican 
banner.  The  houses  forming  the  square  are  large  whitewashed 
buildings  of  adobe,  or  sun-aned  bricks,  with  red-tiled  roofs;  the 
principal  ones  are  built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  entered 
through  an  arched  gateway,  leading  into  an  elegant  flow*  r  garden  ; 
a  veranda,  stretching  from  the  roof,  projects  all  roi  id,  under 
which  is  a  tessellated  pavement.  The  houses  seldom  have  an  upper 
story,  and  access  to  any  portion  of  the  building  is  obtained  Erom 
the  terrace.  The  apartments  have  boarded  floors,  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  covered  with  matting  in  t lie  center;  a  tew  chain 
and  a  table  constitute  the  necessary  furniture;  occasionallj  mirrors 
and  painungs  of  the  Spanish  school  mark  a  more  refined  taste  <>r 
greater  wealth. " 

Lieut.  Derby  tells  us  that  at  "The  I  Maya  there  were  but  l  ew 
buildings,  and  these  were  not  remarkable  for  size  or  architectural 
beauty  of  design."  A  one-storied  building  near  the  Eoot  of  the 
hills''  he  says,  "is  occupied  by  Judge  Witherby,  who,  like  Matthew, 
patiently  sits  at  the  receipt  of  custom/' 

"Then  there  is  Ocean  House  (that's  Donahue's)  ami  a  store 
marked  'Gardiner  and  Bleaker,'  than  the  outside  of  which  nothing 
could  be  bleaker,  for  there's  nothing  in  it  ;  and  an  odd  l< toking  little 
building  on  stilts  out  in  the  water,  where  a  savant  named  Sabot 
in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  engineers,  makes  mysterious  observa- 
tions of  the  tide;  and  these  with  three  other  smaller  buildings 
unoccupied,  a  fence  and  a  grave-yard,  constitute  all  the  'improve 
ments*  that  have  been  made  at  the  I  lava." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  at  La  Playa,  because  of  its  Bate  anchor- 
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age,  that  all  the  mail  steamers  and  boats  stopped  to  coal  and  take 
on  supplies. 

Derby  also  goes  on  to  say  that  there  were  about  100  houses 
in  Old  Town,  some  of  wood,  but  "mostly  of  the  adoban  or  Gresan 
order  of  architecture/' 

The  Plaza,  as  in  all  Spanish  towns,  was  the  center  of  the 
municipal  life,  and  around  it  were  located  the  principal  buildings 
and  residence.  On  one  side  was  a  small  adobe  building,  used  as 
a  court-room;  also  the  Colorado  House,  owned  by  Mr.  Louis 
Rose.  On  the  second  floor  of  this  wooden  building  were  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  San  Diego  Herald,  after  its  removal  from 
New  Town.  Facing  the  Plaza  also  was  the  'Exchange/'  a  hostelry 
kept  by  Hoof  and  Tibbetts,  humorously  referred  to  by  Derby  as 
"Cloven  and  Two  Bitts."  Then  there  was  also  the  Gila  House, 
the  French  bakery,  and  a  number  of  private  residences,  the  most 
pretentious  of  which  were  the  Estudillo  Flouse  (now  known  as 
Ramona's  Marriage  Place),  and  the  Bandini  House.  Other  houses 
were  scattered  near  the  Plaza,  and  several  of  these  may  still  be 
seen  in  fair  condition. 

Several  squares  from  the  Plaza  stands  the  little  old  adobe 
church,  called  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  still  used 
as  a  place  of  worship.  The  old  bells,  which  originally  hung  on  the 
outside,  were  removed  several  years  ago,  to  the  bell  tower  of  the 
new  church  nearby.  The  corner  stone  of  the  big  church  was  laid, 
I  believe,  Sept.  29,  1851. 

The  buildings  at  the  Presidio  were  already  sadly  falling  to 
decay.  The  walls  of  the  church  and  portions  of  the  other  build- 
ings remained,  although  the  roofing  tiles  and  much  of  the  adobe 
building  material  had  been  carried  away,  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  houses  in  Old  Town. 

From  Old  Town  the  road  followed  the  north  bank  of  Mission 
Valley  to  the  Mission,  where  during  these  years  there  was  stationed 
a  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops. 

And  now  we  must  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the 
residents  of  Old  San  Diego.  San  Diego  society  then  was  an  inter- 
esting mixture  of  well-bred  Spanish  families  and  energetic  and 
ingenious  Yankees.  The  town  was  noted  for  its  good  society,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  left  in  the  diaries  and  journals  of  the 
times.  Says  one  writer,  "Like  Monterey,  San  Diego  is  known 
for  its  excellent  society.  There  remain  many  of  the  old  Castilian 
families  here.  The  Calif ornian  ladies  are  said  to  possess  all  the 
finer  qualities  of  sex,  whether  of  the  head  or  the  heart,  and  to 

make  most  excellent  wives  Such  have  been  the  attractions  of 

these  fair  senoritas  for  the  young  American  officers  that  many 
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have  been  induced  to  relinquish  their  commissions  in  the  L\  S. 
Army,  and  become  planters  and  stock-raisers  in  California. 

Foremost  perhaps,  among  these  families,  was  Jose  Antonio 
Estudillo,  he  whose  commodious  house  faced  the  Plaza.  He  was 
highly  respected,  and  a  man  of  great  influence.  In  1850  he  was 
elected  first  county  assessor. 

Don  Juan  Bandini,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  honored 
citizens  of  California,  built  his  home  opposite  that  of  Jose  EstU- 
dillo's.  In  1850  he  was  elected  as  the  first  treasurer  of  Sam  Diego, 
but  declined  to  serve.  During  this  year  he  built  the  Gild  House, 
said  to  have  cost  $25,000.  Shortly  after  he  retired  to  the  Tecate 
Ranch,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  there  was  Jose  Antonio  Aguirre,  one  of  the  five  men 
who  in  1850  founded  New  San  Diego,  and  Jose  Vntcmio  \lta- 
mirano,  who  served  with  the  Americans  during  the  Mexican  W  ar. 

Santiago  Arguello,  the  grantee  of  the  Tia  I  nana  Ranch,  and 
later  of  the  San  Diego  Mission  lands,  claimed  San  Diego  as  his 
residence. 

Miguel  de  Padrorena  was  another  much  respected  citi  en, 
who  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Americans  during  the  C  ivil  \V  r, 

Among  the  Americans  no  less  respected,  are  many  names,  only 
a  few  of  which  I  can  mention. 

Philip  Crosthwaite,  born  in  Ireland,  but  at  16  an  immigrant 
to  America,  became  one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  early  settlers 
and  prominent  in  business  and  political  affairs.  At  one  time  he 
was  the  business  partner  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whaley.  Crosthwaite 
was  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle  of  San  PasquaL 

William  C.  Farrell  and  William  Heath  Davis  are  remembered 
as  being  two  of  the  founders  and  promoters  of  New  San  I  tiegO. 

No  account  of  San  Diego  would  be  complete  without  a  men- 
tion of  Squire  Ensworth,  who  made  his  appearance  in  San  DiegO 
as  a  teamster  for  the  government.  In  1856,  he  was  elected  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  assemblyman  in  1859. 

Then  there  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Morse,  who  has  often  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  ideal  citizen,  and  who  was  prominent  ifl  the  town's 
business,  political,  and  social  life.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  all  the  town's  railroad  projects  and  was  one  of  the  "prime 
movers  in  the  organization  of  the  San  Diego  and  (Ida  Railroad." 
Mr.  Morse,  however,  claims  that  Mr.  Louis  Rose  and  James 
Robinson  originated  the  idea  of  this  railroad. 

And  we  must  especially  mention  Mr.  Thomas  W  haley.  for  it 
is  in  his  home  that  we  have  the  honor  to  be  quests  today.  Mr. 
Whaley  came  to  San  Diego  in  the  fall  of  1851,  as  the  OUSineM 
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partner  of  Mr.  Franklin,  and  the  two  opened  up  the  "Tienda 
California."  During  his  lifetime,  Mr.  Whaley  was  engaged  in 
various  business  enterprises  in  San  Diego.  Miss  Lillian  Whaley, 
his  daughter,  tells  me  that  the  plaster  for  this  house  was  made  of 
ground  sea-shells,  that  the  bricks  for  the  house  were  made  in  Old 
Town ;  while  the  white  cedar  used  in  the  woodwork,  as  well  as  the 
hardware,  were  brought  by  boats  around  the  Horn. 

There  are  many  other  names  worthy  of  mention,  but  time 
does  not  permit  more  than  a  mention  of  these  prominent  ones,  for 
we  must  now  turn  to  consider  the  activities  of  the  little  town,  and 
the  events  which  transpired  here. 

Business  prosperity  fluctuated  greatly  during  this  decade, 
and  "the  little  town  saw  its  lean  years  as  well  as  its  fat  ones,"  As 
already  indicated,  there  were  the  usual  number  of  business  enter- 
prises, including  several  manufacturing  attempts.  Of  special  im- 
portance was  the  whale  trade,  and  by  1853,  it  had  become  really 
an  important  enterprise,  and  continued  to  increase  in  the  sixties. 
It  was,  indeed,  interesting  to  met  to  learn  that  most  of  the  flour 
and  grain  then  was  imported,  although  on  many  of  the  small 
places,  and  on  all  the  ranches,  corn,  beans  and  wheat  were  raised 
for  home  consumption.  We  are  told  that  in  '53,  the  barley  that 
was  raised  in  the  Vie j  as  Valley  was  hauled  into  town  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  cumbersome  Mexican  carts,  mounted  on  huge  wooden 
wheels. 

We,  in  the  days  of  good  roads  and  rapid  motor  trucks,  can 
hardly  imagine  what  such  a  "hauling"  over  a  rough  and  broken 
country  could  mean !  Old  friend,  H.  C.  L.,  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  job,  for  here  are  some  of  the  prices  quoted  for  food  stuffs: 
flour,  $22  per  bbl. ;  pork,  32c  to  35c  lb.;  barley,  4c;  rice,  10c; 
sugar,  14c  to  20c;  potatoes,  5  to  5>^c.  1852,  nevertheless,  was 
evidently  a  prosperous  year,  for  the  San  Diego  Herald  says  in  one 
of  its  numbers,  that  there  was  not  a  vacant  house  and  that  recently 
two  hundred  persons  had  arrived.  1854  and  1859,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  not  as  prosperous. 

San  Diego,  too,  was  not  without  its  mining  craze,  and  it  was 
in  the  fall  of  1855  that  the  following  episode  took  place.  Some 
Mormons  living  here  had  received  a  "revelation,"  so  they  asserted, 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  deposit  of  coal  on  Point  Loma. 
Accordingly,  they  obtained  from  the  city  trustees  a  lease  of  land 
and  proceeded  to  prospect.  They  are  said  to  have  made  borings 
from  three  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness ! !  The  following  spring 
they  announced  that  they  had  found  a  coal-bearing  strata,  Ay2 
feet  thick,  near  the  old  lighthouse  on  the  hill.  Then  they  went  to 
considerable  expense  in  putting  in  machinery  and  sinking  a  shaft. 
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For  the  time  being,  the  enterprise  created  considerable  excitement, 
although  practically  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

Another  enterprise  which  met  with  a  great  deal  more  success, 
was  the  establishing  of  a  tannery  in  1853,  in  Rose's  Canyon,  by  Mr. 
Louis  Rose.  It  was,  indeed,  quite  an  undertaking  for  the  time, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  vats  was  from  80  to  100  hides.  At  another 
time,  Mr.  Rose  had  a  scheme  for  manufacturing  mattresses  from 
seaweed. 

As  the  town  grew  and  more  boats  came  into  the  harbor,  it  be- 
came increasingly  more  apparent  that  unless  something  was  done  to 
change  the  course  of  the  San  Diego  River,  and  prevent!  itfl  deposit- 
ing so  much  sand  in  the  bay,  very  serious  damage  to  the  harbor 
would  result.  Finally,  in  1853,  an  appropriation  was  secured 
from  Congress,  for  the  construction  of  a  dam,  and  Lieut.  George 
H.  Derby  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the  work.  This,  as  one 
writer  says,  proved,  however,  to  be  only  a  dry  weather  dam,  and 
when  the  next  flood  came,  some  two  years  later,  it  was  washed  out. 

San  Diego  had  always  been  more  or  less  isolated  from  the 
outside  world,  there  being  no  regular  means  of  communication 
either  by  land  or  by  sea  until  the  50's.  Then  an  important  change 
took  place.  Steamship  lines  were  established  and  a  brisk  coast- 
wise trade  was  started  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 
Then  the  gold  rush  called  for  better  transportation  facilities  and 
consequentlv  steamers  began  plying  regularly  between  Panama 
and  California  ports;  in  fact,  these  called  twice  a  month  regularly 
at  our  port.  In  1857  direct  steamer  service  was  established  with 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

What  a  quaint  and  interesting  sight  it  would  be  could  we  of 
our  time  watch  the  arrival  of  some  of  these  boats'  In  those  days 
they  were  all  side-wheelers  and  of  small  tonnage.  Whenever  they 
approached  a  wharf  a  cannon  was  always  fired  from  the  bow, 
Of  course  all  this  necessitated  slow  and  irregular  mail  service  (  toe 
cheering  thing,  however,  was  the  good  news  in  '51,  that  postal 
rates  on  letters  was  reduced  from  forty  cants  to  six  cents.  \b 
time  went  on  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  some  sort  oi 
overland  mail  service  was  necessary.  Finally,  in  1857,  G.  H. 
Giddings  and  J.  C.  Woods  established  a  semi-weekly  mad  service 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Antonio.  Texas.  The  first  tram  left 
on  the  morning  of  August  15,  in  charge  of  K.  W.  Laine.  It  was 
carried  on  pack  animals. 

Anxiously  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  San  Antonio  WM 
awaited.  At  last,  on  Sept.  5,  1857.  San  Diego  was  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  First  Overland  Mail  from  San  Antonio  had  arrived 
from  across  the  continent,  in  the  unprecedented  time  of  34  n  .  -  1 
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ing  days,  the  entire  trip  having  taken  only  38  days ! !  "It  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  event  which  had  ever  ocurred  in  the 
annals  of  San  Diego,  and  was  hailed  with  a  salute  of  one  hundred 
anvils,  the  firing  of  crackers,  and  the  general  congratulations  of 
the  citizens/'  Later  arrangements  were  made  by  which  passen- 
gers were  taken  to  New  Orleans  for  the  sum  of  $200.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  and  the  removal  of  military 
posts  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  mail  route  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

Finally,  in  1859,  a  tri-weekly  stage  line  was  operated  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  by  way  of  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

In  the  meantime,  this  decade  marked  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
settlement  some  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Old  San  Diego  The 
location  was  found  not  at  all  advantageous  to  the  development  of 
a  large  city. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Andrew  B.  Gray,  then  surveyor  for  the 
U.  S  Boundary  Commission,  and  William  Heath  Davis,  together 
with  Jose  Antonio  Aguirre,  Miguel  de  Pedrorena  and  Wm.  C. 
Farrell,  made  plans  for  the  founding  of  New  Town.  The  new  set- 
tlement was  for  many  years  rather  ironically  referred  to  as  Gray- 
town,  or  "Davis's  Folly/'  Even  U.  S.  Commissioner  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett,  in  his  "Personal  Narrative"  says,  "without  wood,  water  or 
arable  land,  this  place  can  never  rise  to  importance."  Nevertheless, 
there  was  much  truth  in  the  old  proverb,  "Time  will  tell,"  and  it 
was  gay  little  old  Old  Town  that  was  destined  to  sink  back  into  a 
drowsy  little  Spanish  town,  and  "Davis's  Folly"  that  was  to  be- 
come the  bustling  and  energetic  city. 

During  these  years  New  Town  consisted  only  of  a  few  sub- 
stantial frame  houses,  a  depot  for  the  U.  S.  Subsistence  and  Quar- 
termaster's Department  and  a  large  fine  wharf.  This  then,  was 
San  Diego  in  a  business  and  industrial  way,  and  now  we  must  turn 
to  see  briefly  what  was  transpiring  in  a  political  way. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  1850  was  the  year  in  which  the 
Golden  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  San  Diego  County 
was  the  first  county  created  in  the  new  state.  It,  together  with 
Los  Angeles  County,  constituted  the  first  judicial  district,  the  first 
term  of  which  was  held  here  in  May,  1850.  No  business,  however, 
was  transacted,  "because  it  was  found  that  the  laws  had  not  been 
received,  nor  the  officers  properly  qualified." 

The  first  city  election  at  Old  Town,  under  the  new  city  char- 
ter, was  held  June  16,  1850.  This  charter  operated  only  two 
years,  for  in  1852,  it  was  repealed  and  the  government  vested  in 
a  board  of  trustees.  Not  until  the  new  town  in  the  "Horton  Addi- 
tion" grew  up,  were  there  any  more  charter  changes. 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Morse  tells  us  this  interesting  story  of  city  affairs : 
"Philip  Crosthwaite  was  county  treasurer  in  1859,  and  j  ew 

law  then  required  each  county  treasurer  to  appear  in  person  in 
Sacramento,  and  pay  over  the  money  due  to  the  state,  and  settle 
with  the  State  Treasurer,  he  proceeded  to  Sacramenfo  at  the  re- 
quired time,  and  paid  over  the  funds  due  to  the  state — somewhat 
less  than  $200.  As  his  traveling  fees  amounted  to  $30).  be  re- 
turned with  more  money  than  he  took  up,  having  made  his  annual, 
and  to  him,  very  satisfactory  settlement.  But  it  is  said  the  State 
Treasurer  suggested  to  him  that  under  similar  conditions  it  would 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  state  if  he  should  play  the  role  of  em- 
bezzler and  run  away  with  the  state's  funds  before  the  settlement 
day." 

But  no  story  of  Old  Town  would  be  complete  without  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  old  jail,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be 
seen  but  a  few  squares  from  here. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  first  things  the  Americans  considered 
necessary  when  they  came  into  possession  of  the  new  government, 
was  a  jail.  In  consequence,  bids  were  received  and  in  spite  of 
several  very  much  lower,  the  contract  was  let  to  Agostin  I  larazthy, 
then  city  marshal  and  sheriff,  for  $5,000. 

The  building  was  to  be  of  cobblestones,  but  these  were  laid 
in  mortar,  without  any  cement.  However,  succeeding  rams  while 
the  jail  was  building  greatly  damaged  the  walls.  Then,  instead  oi 
himself  assuming  the  loss,  the  contractor  demanded  a  Further 
allowance  of  $2,000,  or  a  release  from  his  contract.  The  $2,000 
was  allowed,  making  the  total  cost  of  construction  $7,000.  When 
the  time  came  to  pay  the  contractor,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
not  enough  funds  in  the  treasury,  consequently  city  9crip  was 
issued  in  $100  denominations.  But  little  of  this  was  ever  paid 
back.  One  would  think  that  so  much  effort  and  money  would 
have  resulted  in  a  good  jail  for  the  little  town.  Such  was  not  the 
case,  for  the  building  was  really  worthless,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
first  prisoner  lodged  within  its  walls  very  shortly  dug  his  way  0Ot 
The  only  permanent  prisoner  it  has  ever  held  is  the  lovely  old  pep- 
per tree  growing  within  the  enclosure. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Old  Town  in  the  fifties,  and  in  the  prune 
of  its  years. 
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THE  GREATEST  NAME  OF  OLD  TOWN. 


Althea  H.  Warren. 

If  you  look  through  the  index  of  names  in  the  history  of  San 
Diego,  it  is  my  modest  opinion,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  great- 
est one  you  will  find  is  that  of  a  man  who  lived  here  from  July, 
1853,  until  the  spring  of  1855 — Lieutenant  George  Horatio  Derby, 
of  the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers.  He  came  to  accomplish 
the  not  inconsiderable  engineering  feat  of  turning  the  San  Diego 
river  from  its  outlet  into  the  harbor  to  False  Bay,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  this  task,  although  in  the  course  of  its  achievement  he 
admits  to  damming  the  river,  not  once,  but  many  times.  Like 
many  another  immortal,  it  is,  however,  for  his  play  rather  than 
his  work  that  succeeding  generations  cherish  him.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  John  Phoenix,  he  was  the  author  of  two  books  of 
burlesque  and  sketches  which,  according  to  such  on-the-spot 
critics  as  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  rank  as  the  first  humor- 
ous writings  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"Phoenixiana,"  his  first  book,  was  published  by  his  friends, 
(John  Judson  Ames,  of  San  Diego,  being  foremost  among  them), 
rather  against  the  judgment  of  the  author,  by  D.  Appleton,  of 
New  York,  in  1855.  The  "Squibob  Papers,"  illustrated  by  the 
author,  followed  in  1859.  They  are  both  collections  of  hilarious 
outbursts  of  the)  press  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  or  that 
first  literary  monthly  of  the  west,  "The  Pioneer,"  Published  in 
San  Francisco.  "Phoenixiana"  has  passed  its  30th  edition,  and 
has  even  attained  the  honor  of  a  $50.00  edition  de  luxe,  got  out 
by  John  Vance  Cheney.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  another  present- 
day  notable  who  has  acted  as  sponsor  for  a  recent  edition,  pub- 
lished by  the  first  publishers,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with  pictures  by 
E.  W.  Kemble.  The  "Squibob  Papers,"  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  sternly  neglected  since  the  fifties,  and  is  now  so  rare  that  I 
have  been  able  to  get  trace  of  only  three  copies  in  San  Diego,  one 
in  the  collection  of  the  Pioneer  Society,  one  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Julius  Wangenheim,  and  one  in  the  California  cabinet  at  the 
Public  Library.  The  Public  Library  is  also  fortunate  in  having 
the  only  file  known  of  the  San  Die^o  Herald,  our  town's  first 
newspaper,  and  I  want  to  introduce  Lieut.  Derby  to  you  as  he  was 
introduced  to  me,  from  the  extracts  about  him  and  by  him  in  the 
Herald's  issues  of  1853. 

On  Saturday,  August  6th,  1853,  the  weekly  sheet  announces, 
with  an  innocent  lack  of  feeling  for  the  momentous  shadow  that 
has  fallen  across  its  own  fate, 
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"Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby,  of  the  U.  S.  Topographical 
Engineers,  came  down  on  the  Northerner  the  last  trip  from  Sail 
Francisco.  We  understand  that  the  work  of  turning  the  San 
Diego  will  be  commenced  on  the  first  of  September/1 

Next  week,  on  August  13th,  Judson  Ames,  editor  of  tht 
Herald,  who  had  met  Derby  in  San  Francisco  the  year  before, 
inserts  a  blithe  paragraph,  headed, 

"Our  Absence/' 

"We  shall  leave  in  the  first  steamer  for  San  Francisco,  to  be 
absent  about  two  weeks.  A  friend  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
literary  acquirements  will  occupy  the  'old  arm  chair'  during  oafr 
absence/'  Derby,  of  course,  was  the  friend  referred  to.  Ames, 
it  must  be  interpolated,  although  he  chose  for  the  motto  of 
paper  'Independent  in  all  things,  neutral  in  nothing/1  states  in  an 
editorial  in  the  next  issue, 

"The  editor  and  proprietor  of  this  paper  is  a  Democrat  and 
will  always  stand  by  Democratic  nominations  and  usages/1  The 
same  number  contains  the  paragraph,  not  yet  recognizahle  :i   cu  t 
tradictory : 

"Next  week,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  a  new  hand  will  fat 
applied  to  the  bellows  of  this  establishment,  and  an  intensely  inter 
esting  issue  will  possibly  be  the  result.  The  paper  will  be  pub- 
lished  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  to  avoid  confusion,  the  crowd 
will  please  form  on  the  plaza  passing  four  abreast  by  the  Cftj 
Hall  and  Herald  Office,  from  the  gallery  of  which  Johnny  will 
hand  them  their  papers.  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  or  "a  word  to  the 
wise  is  bastante." 

And  then  how  the  small  town  of  five  hundred  inhabitants 
must  have  rocked  when,  on  Wednesday,  August  24th,  Johnny 
handed  out  the  staunch  organ  of  the  Democracy  with  the  Whit 
ticket  for  the  fall  election  on  the  first  column  of  the  editorial 
page,  and  the  following  leader  by  the  substitute  editor: 

"Facilis  decensus  Averni,"  which  may  he  liberally,  HOI  HtCl 
ally  translated,  Tt  is  easy  to  go  to  San  Francisco.1    Big  \xoks  hafe 
gone;  departed  in  the  Goliah,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  new  adver- 
tisements for  this  interesting  journal,  perchance  hoping  also  to 
be  paid  for  the  old  ones.    I  hope  he  may  succeed  in  both  endeav 
ors.   During  his  absence,  which  T  trust  will  not  exceed  two  We  1 
I  am  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  Herald,  the  literary  part  thereof 
I  would  beg  to  be  understood — the  responsible  portion  of  the  edi- 
torial duties  falling  on  my  friend  Johnny,  who  has  in  the  kiddesi 
manner  undertaken  the  fighting  department,  .'Mid  to  whom  1  K  iev 
any  pugnacious  individual  who  may  take  offence  at  the  tone  of 
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my  leaders.  The  public  at  large,  therefore,  will  understand  that 
I  stand  upon  Josh  Haven's  platform,  which  that  gentleman  de- 
fined some  years  since  to  be  the  liberty  of  saying  anything  he 
pleased  about  anybody,  without  considering  himself  at  all  respon- 
sible. It  is  an  exceedingly  free  and  independent  position,  and 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  but  I  have  no  disposition  whatever 
to  abuse  it." 

And  then  comes  this  classic  description  of  the  frontier  town 
of  the  fifties! 

"San  Diego  has  been  unusually  dull  during  the  past  week, 
and  a  summary  of  the  news  may  be  summarily  disposed  of.  There 
have  been  no  births,  no  marriages,  no  arrivals,  no  departures,  no 
earthquakes,  nothing  but  the  usual  number  of  drinks  taken,  and 
an  occasional  'small  chunk  of  a  fight'  (in  which  no  lives  have  been 
lost)  to  vary  the  monotony  of  our  existence.  Placidly  sat  our 
village  worthies  in  the  arm  chairs  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  puff- 
ing their  short  clay  pipes  and  enjoying  their  'otium  cum  dignitate'  a 
week  ago,  and  placidly  they  sit  there  still." 

Oh,  for  such  candor  in  the  wearisome  booster  press  of  our 
own  time !  And  would  Derby  think  us  much  changed  if  he  could 
stroll  about  the  New  Town  plaza  today?  The  rest  of  this  leader 
is  devoted  to  a  forceful  plea  for  several  candidates  on  the  Whig 
ticket.  It  is  human  and  easy  to  understand  why  he  is  backing 
Charley  Poole  (Civil  Engineer  and  his  assistant  on  the  U.  S. 
Survey  of  the  San  Diego  River)  for  the  office  of  county  surveyor. 

In  this  and  succeeding  issues  of  the  San  Diego  Herald,  pub- 
lished during  the  absence  of  the  editor,  the  name  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Ames,  as  editor  and  publisher,  is  followed  by  the  incon- 
spicuous hanger,  "Slightly  Assisted  by  Phoenix. " 

His  next  week's  editorial  begins  with  some  skilful  sarcasm  on 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  at  present  in  office  and  up 
for  re-election,  John  Bigler,  whom  Derby  claims  to  abstain  from 
attacking  because 

"I  have  a  horrible  misgiving  that  the  editor  de  facto  will  re- 
turn before  this  edition  has  gone  to  press,  in  which  case,  coming 
down  on  me  from  San  Francisco,  'like  a  young  giant  refreshed 
with  new  wine'  and  finding  what  he  would  consider  abominable 
heresy  in  his  columns,  he  would  doubtless  knock  the  whole  matter 
into  pi,  and  perhaps  in  the  extremity  of  his  wrath,  inflict  somg 
grievous  bodily  injury  on  me,  all  of  which  would  be  intensely  dis- 
agreeable. Moved  by  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  shall  let 
John  Bigler  entirely  alone,  and  in  case  of  his  re-election  shall  make 
a  great  merit  of  having  done  so,  and  apply  to  him  immediately  for 
a  commission  as  notary  public." 
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The  issue  of  September  19th,  solemnly  declares : 

"The  Herald  under  my  supervision  enjoys  a  patronage  and 
commands  a  respect  and  influence  hitherto  unprecedented ;  its  cir- 
culation has  increased  over  one  hundred  dnring  the  past  week 
(see  notice  of  lunatic  asylum  in  another  column)  and  never  have 
its  affairs  been  in  a  more  flourishing  condition." 

The  letter  reads : 

State  Lunatic  Asylum, 

Stockton,  Cal.,  August  18,  1853. 

Mr  Editor. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  the  Insane  Asylum  at  this 
place  with  a  copy  of  your  valuable  paper?  I  am  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  reading  room  and  library  for  the  benefit  and  improvement 
of  the  patients,  and  oblige,  Yours  truly, 

Robert  H.  Reed,  Resident  Physician. 

Number  of  patients,  100. 
And  Derby  comments : 

"Now  this  is  encouraging!  After  laboring  two  weeks  with 
unremitting  ardor  to  establish  for  this  paper  a  literary  character 
second  to  none  in  the  Union,  we  at  last  have  our  exertions  re- 
warded by  the  addition  to  our  subscription  list  of  a  whole  lunatic 
asylum — number  of  patients,  one  hundred!" 

One  of  the  numerous  inimitable  notes  characteristic  of 
Derby's  journalism  also  appears  in  this  issue. 

"We  acknowledge  with  becoming  gratitude  the  receipt  of  a 
basket  of  fine  grapes  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  Chaplain  of 
the  military  post  at  the  Mission.  The  good  man  is  known  by  his 
fruits." 

On  September  17th,  election  returns  are  given,  which  show 
the  Herald's  ticket  to  have  carried  in  San  Diego  County,  although 
the  editor  fears  that  the  state  has  gone  for  Bigler,  "hook,  line,  bob 
and  sinker." 

He  prints  a  square  white  blank  as  the  only  letter  so  far  re- 
ceived from  the  worthy  Judge  Ames  during  his  four  week-'  ab- 
sence. 

A  tour  of  Old  Town  today  will  emphasize  the  cleverness  of 
the  following  outburst  upon  the  architectural  attainments  oi  the 
native  Californians,  "inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  B  beautiful 
and  tasteful  structure  now  in  process  of  construction  for  ooe  of 
our  most  distinguished  native  citizens.  It  is  of  the  Greasen  order 
of  architecture  and  composed  of  the  richest  materials.  The  walls, 
of  the  finest  adobe,  nearly  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  with  an  unin- 
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terrupted  front  of  sixty  feet,  upon  the  main  street  extend  to  the 
rear  nearly  fifty  feet.  The  facade,  ornamented  by  columns  of  cut 
wood,  extended  some  eight  feet  to  the  front,  while  in  accordance 
with  the  severe  rules  of  architecture,  its  coverings  of  the  most  su- 
perior red  boards,  with  a  graceful  slope  of  forty-five  degrees, 
joins  the  roof,  thus  serving  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  off  the 
rain  and  entirely  excluding  the  light  from  the  front  windows.  By 
a  happy  and  ingenious  conception  of  the  architect,  one  extremity  of 
the  building  terminates  in  a  gable,  the  other  in  a  gentle  slope, 
thus  giving  the  roof  the  light  and  graceful  appearance  of  an  in- 
verted flat  boat.  Wooden  frames  of  exceeding  beauty  adorn  all  the 
windows,  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  are  all  to  be  lux- 
uriously fitted  up  with  panes  of  glass.  Swinging  doors  with  locks 
and  latches  are  to  be  placed  in  the  proper  apertures}  fitted  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  floors  of  boards  are  to  be  laid  down  throughout 
the  entire  edifice.,,  Signed  "Ionic/' 

As,  in  the  number  of  September  24th,  Phoenix  is  obliged  to 
note  a  636  majority  for  Bigler  as  governor,  he  blows  off  steam  in 
a  play,  prefacing  it  with  the  statement  that,  lest  he  seem  deserving 
of  the  accusation  of  "a  reckless  propensity  to  lampoon/'  which  has 
been  made  against  him,  he  forbears  to  publish  the  following  capital 
thing : 

Scene:  The  interior  of  the  City  Post  Office  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Governor  Bigler  discovered  sitting  holding  a  copy  of  the 
San  Francisco  Herald  at  arm's  length  in  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  read- 
ing it  with  every  mark  of  scorn  and  deep  disgust.  Enter  Judge  A, 
from  the  south,  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Herald. 

Judge  A.  "Ah,  Governor,  your  most  obedient!  How  do  you 
do,  sir?" 

Gov.  B.  (putting  the  Herald  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  tongs)  How  do  you  do,  A,  how  do  'e  do?  Well,  how 
are  matters  going  in  San  Diego  County  ?" 

Judge  A.  "Oh,  admirably,  you  may  depend  on  the  unanimous 
support  of  that  county,  sir.  I  have  left  the  paper  in  the  charge  of 
an  able  literary  friend,  sir,  Mr.  Phoenix,  probably  you  may  have 
heard  of  him,  a  man  of  great  ability.  I  expect  an  admirable  paper 
from  him  this  week,  sir." 

Gov.  B.    (with  a  bland  smile)   "Ah,  a  thorough  democrat, 

eh?" 

Judge  A.  "Oh,  certainly !  I  never  thought  to  ask  him,  but 
oh,  of  course,  certainly  he  is  a  democrat." 

Gov.  B.  "Certainly,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  his  paper,  Mr.  A. 
Ah !  very  glad,  sir." 

Here  the  mail  is  opened,  the  Judge  eagerly  receives  a  bundle 
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of  the  first  Phoenix  Herald.    Hastily  he  tears  off  the  envelope, 
hands  one  copy  to  the  Governor  and  takes  a  copy  himself  Each 
puts  on  spectacles  and  glances  at  the  first  column,  where  ap] 
in  fatal  capitals  the  respectable  name  of  William  W  aldo.  Whig 
candidate  for  governor.   Grand  Tableau  !" 

John  Phoenix  even  evaded  conventional  form  in  his  marriage 
announcements.  From  this  issue  is  quoted  the  following  concern- 
ing the  builder  and  owner  of  the  oldest  brick  house  in  San  1  fegi  i 

Married. 

In  New  York,  a  month  or  two  since,  Thomas  Whaley  of  San 
Diego  to  Miss  Lanning.  We  learn  this  indirectly  and  are  unable 
to  give  the  particulars,  but  there  appears  no  doubt*  that  Tom  did  it. 

The  last  number  of  the  Phoenix  newspapers  appeared  Satur- 
day, October  1,  1853. 

Te  Deum  Laudamus. 

Judge  Ames  has  returned  !  With  the  completion  of  this  article 
my  labors  are  ended;  and,  wiping  my  pen  on  my  coat-tail,  and 
placing  it  behind  my  sinister  ear,  with  a  gracefufbow  and  bland 
smile  for  my  honored  admirers,  and  a  wink  of  intense  meaning  i"<>r 
my  enemies,  I  shall  abdicate  with  dignity  the  "Arm  '  hair"  in  favor 
of  its  legitimate  proprietor. 

By  the  way,  this  "arm  chair"  is  but  a  pleasant  fiction  of 
Boston's  (Ames) — the  only  seat  in  the  Herald  office  being  the 
empty  nail  keg  which  I  have  occupied  while  writing  my  leaders 
upon  the  inverted  sugar-box  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  table, 
But  such  is  life.  Divested  of  its  poetry  and  romance  the  objects 
of  our  highest  admiration  become  mere  commonplaces,  like  the 
Herald's  chair  and  table.  Many  ideas  which  we  have  learned  to 
love  and  reverence  from  the  poetry  of  imagination  as  tables  be- 
come old  sugar-boxes  on  close  inspection,  and  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. "Sic" — but  I  forbear  that  sickening  and  hackneyed 
quotation   

If  I  have  given  offense  to  any  by  the  tone  of  my  remarks  I 
assure  them  that  it  has  been  quite  unintentional,  and  to  provt 
that  I  bear  no  malice  I  hereby  accept  their  apologies 
The  paper  this  week  will  be  found  particularly  stupid.  This  is 
the  result  of  deep  design  on  my  part;  had  1  attempted  anything  re- 
markably brilliant  you  would  all  have  detected  it  and  -aid.  prob- 
ably with  truth  — Ah!  this  is  Phoenix's  last  appearance,  be  hal 
tried  to  be  very  funny  and  has  made  a  miserable  failure  <>t  it." 
Hee!  Hee!  Hee!  Oh  no,  my  public,  an  ancient  weasel  may  n<«t 
be  detected  in  the  act  of  slumber  in  that  manner.  I  was  well 
aware  of  all  this  and  have  been  as  dull  and  prosy  as  possible  to 
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avoid  it.  Very  little  news  will  be  found  in  the  Herald  this  week. 
The  fact  is,  there  never  is  much  news  in  it  and  it  is  very  well  that 
it  is  so ;  the  climate  here  is  so  delightful  that  residents  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  dolce  far  niente  care  very  little  about  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere,  and  residents  in  other  places  care  very  little 
about  what  is  going  on  in  San  Diego,  so  all  parties  are  likely  to  be 
gratified  with  the  little  paper,  and  long  may  it  wave. 

In  conclusion  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  Johnny's 
office  (the  fighting  department)  for  the  last  six  weeks  has  been 
a  sinecure  and  with  the  exception  of  the  atrocious  conduct  of  one 
miscreant,  who  was  detected  very  early  one  morning  in  the  act  of 
chalking  ASS  on  our  office  door,  and  who  was  dismissed  with  a 
harmless  kick  and  a  gentle  admonition  that  he  should  not  write  his 
name  on  another  person's  property,  our  course  has  been  peaceful 
and  undisturbed  by  any  expression  of  an  unpleasant  nature. 

So  farewell,  Public.  I  hope  you  will  do  well,  I  do  upon  my 
soul.  This  leader  is  ended  and  if  there  be  any  man  among  you 
who  thinks  he  could  write  a  better  one,  let  him  try  it  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, I  shall  merely  remark  that  I  could  have  done  it  myself  if 
I  had  tried.   Adios ! 

Respectably  yours,  John  Phoenix. 

And  after  this  bland  dismissal  comes  the  blood-curdling 

Interview  Between  Boston  and  Phoenix. 

The  Thomas  Hunt  had  arrived;  she  lay  at  wharf  at  New 
Town,  and  a  rumor  had  reached  our  ears  that  "Boston"  was  on 
hand,  Public  anxiety  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  to 
witness  the  result  of  the  meeting  between  us.  It  had  been  stated 
publicly  that  "Boston"  would  whip  us  the  moment  he  arrived,  but 
though  we  thought  a  conflict  probable,  we  had  never  been  very 
sanguine  as  to  its  terminating  in  this  manner.  Coolly  we  gazed 
from  the  window  of  the  office  upon  the  New  Town  road;  we  de- 
scried a  cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance,  high  above  it  waved  a  whip 
lash,  and  we  said,  'Boston  cometh,  and  his  driving  is  like  that  of 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he  driveth  furiously.' 

Calmly  we  seated  ourselves  in  the  "arm  chair,"  and  continued 
our  labors  upon  our  magnificent  pictorial.  Anon  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Boston  stood  before  us.  "In  shape 
and  gesture  proudly  eminent,  stood  like  a  tower — but  his  face 
deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched,  and  care  sat  on  his  faded 
cheek;  but  under  brows  of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate 
pride,  waiting  revenge." 

We  rose,  and  with  unfaltering  voice  said,  "Well,  Judge,  how 
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do  you  do?"  He  made  no  reply,  but  commenced  taking  off  h\> 
coat.  We  removed  ours,  also  our  cravat. 

Fourteen  Stars. 
The  sixth  and  last  round  is  described  by  the  pressman  tad 
compositors  as  having  been  fearfully  scientific.  We  held  Boston 
down  over  the  press  by  our  nose  (which  we  had  inserted  betwi  en 
his  teeth  for  that  purpose),  and  while  our  hair  was  employed  in 
holding  one  of  his  hands,  we  held  the  other  in  our  left  and  with 
the  sheep's  foot  brandished  above  our  head,  shouted  to  him  MSaj 
Waldo !"   "Never"  he  gasped. 

"Oh  my  Big-ler,"  he  would  have  muttered. 
But  that  he  dried  up  'ere  the  word  was  uttered. 

At  this  moment  we  discovered  that  we  had  been  laboring  under  a 
misunderstanding,  and  through  the  amicable  intervention  of  tfv 
pressman,  who  thrust  a  roller  between  our  faces,  which  gave  the 
whole  affair  a  very  different  complexion,  the  matter  was  finally 
settled  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  "without  prejudice  to  the 
honor  of  either  party. "  We  write  this  while  sitting  without  any 
clothes  except  our  left  stocking  and  the  rim  of  our  hat  encircling 
our  neck  like  a  ruff  of  the  Elizabethan  era — that  article  of  dress 
having  been  knocked  over  our  head  at  an  early  stage  of  the  j>ro 
ceedings,  and  the  crown  subsequently  torn  off,  while  the  Judge  it 
sopping  his  eye  with  cold  water  in  the  next  room,  a  small  hoy 
standing  beside  the  sufferer  with  a  basin  and  glancing  with  interest 
over  the  advertisements  in  the  second  page  of  the  San  DiegO 
Herald,  a  fair  copy  of  which  was  struck  off  upon  the  bode  of  his 
shirt  at  the  time  we  held  him  over  the  press. 

Thus  ends  our  description  of  this  long  anticipated  personal 
collision,  of  which  the  public  can  believe  precisely  as  much  aa  they 
please;  if  they  disbelieve  the  whole  of  it  we  shall  not  he  at  all  of- 
fended, but  can  simply  quote,  as  much  to  the  point,  what  mighi 
have  been  the  commencement  of  our  epitaph,  had  we  fallen  in  the 
conflict, 

"Here  Lies  Phoenix." 
Perhaps  Ames  would  not  have  given  his  substitute  a  chance 
to  "lie"  so  gracefully  had  it  not  been  that  in  the  mam  issue,  the 
re-election  of  Bigler,  he  came  off  victorious.    At  any  rate,  in  the 
next  week's  Herald  he  indites  this  magnanimous  oolpphon  t<>  (he 
brilliant  journalistic  contretemps,  which  made  for  six  weeks  the 
San  Diego  Herald  the  Punch  of  the  west 
"Turned  Up  Again/' 
Here  we  are  again!    Phoenix  has  played  the  de  vil  during  our 
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absence,  but  he  has  done  it  in  such  good-humored  manner  that  we 
have  not  a  word  to  say.  He  has  done  things  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  has  left  undone  things  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  but  as  what  evil  he  has  done  can  not  be  undone,  we  may  as 
well  "dry  up"  and  "let  it  slide." 

And  now  I  trust  that  the  two  actors  in  this  comedy  are  live 
enough  personalities  for  you  to  be  interested  in  the  framework  at 
least  of  their  biographies. 

Smythe,  in  his  "History  of  San  Diego,"  gives  all  the  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  find  about  John  Judson  Ames,  the 
founder  of  the  Herald.  He,  like  Phoenix,  was  a  Yankee,  born  in 
Calais,  Maine,  in  1821.  He  worked  in  his  father's  ship-building 
plant  as  a  boy,  and  made  several  voyages.  He  was  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  while  still  a  boy  attempted  to  defend  one  of  the  boats 
against  a  gang  of  roistering  sailors  at  the  Boston  docks.  In  the 
fighting  he  unwittingly  killed  a  man,  was  arrested,  tried  for  man- 
slaughter, and  sentenced  to  a  long  term  in  the  Leverett  Street 
jail,  but  President  Tyler  investigated  the  case  and  soon  supplied 
a  pardon.  His  aptitude  had  always  been  literary,  and  he  entered 
journalism  before  he  was  thirty  by  starting  a  paper  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,  called  "The  Dime  Catcher,"  pledged  to  the  in- 
terests of  General  Zachary  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  He  came 
to  California  in  the  gold  rush,  by  way  of  Panama,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  in  October,  '49,  and  soon  beginning  to  write  for  the  pa- 
pers there,  under  the  sobriquet  of  "Boston."  It  is  believed  on 
good  authority  that  he  came  to  San  Diego  to  start  the  Herald  as 
the  agent  of  U.  S.  Senator  William  Guinn,  who  was  working  to 
bring  about  the  division  of  California,  the  annexation  of  Lower 
California,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  construction  of  a 
southern  transcontinental  railway  terminating  at  San  Diego.  This 
would  have  made  San  Diego  capital  of  the  new  state,  and  probably 
the  most  important  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fact  that  half 
of  the  Herald  advertisements  are  from  San  Francisco  merchants 
is  a  strong  indication  that  it  was  subsidized  in  this  way.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  Ames  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  north. 
His  comic  experience  with  Phoenix  was  not  his  only  difficulty 
with  a  substitute  editor.  The  year  before  he  left  the  keys  of  his 
office  with  Judge  Robinson,  and  shortly  after  his  departure  a  man 
named  William  N.  Walton  came  to  get  the  keys,  claiming  he  had 
been  sent  down  from  San  Francisco  by  Ames,  to  edit  the  paper 
during  his  absence.  This  he  proceeded  to  do  for  over  half  a  year, 
involving  the  business  in  many  difficulties,  and  disappearing  a  few 
hours  before  the  editor  returned.   Six  years  later  he  was  arrested 
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in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  a  charge  of  robbery.  The  Herald  was  not 
only  the  first  newspaper  to  be  published  in  San  Diego,  but  wa>  the 
first  newspaper  south  of  Monterey,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lcm 
Angeles  Star,  which  started  twelve  days  before  it.  lt>  firsl  issue 
appeared  on  May  29th,  1851,  and  it  was  continued  until  April  7th. 
1860,  when  Ames  moved  to  San  Bernardino,  the  pfesfl  being 
hauled  there  by  wagon.  The  old  press  is  said  to  he  still  in  USC  in 
Inyo  County,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  some  day  he  brought  back 
to  San  Diego  as  a  historic  treasure.  Ames'  last  yean  west  mil 
of  disappointments.  Senator  Guinn's  plans  came  to  nothing  ; 
Ames'  first  wife  died;  his  old  home  in  Old  down,  railed  "Cozy 
Cottage,"  was  demolished  in  a  gale;  his  health  broke  and  he  sank 
into  dissipation.  His  San  Bernardino  Herald  did  not  prosper,  he 
soon  sold  it  and  died  shortly  afterwards  on  July  28th,  1861.  At 
the  time  of  the  Phoenix  regime,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  genial  spirits,  and  much  determination,  as  is  shown  in  hit 
account  of  starting  the  Herald,  which  appears  in  its  firsl  number. 
The  Herald  began  on  May  28th  1851,  as  a  weekly,  with  Judaon 
Ames,  editor  and  proprietor. 

To  Our  Patrons. 

After  surmounting  difficulties  and  suffering  anxieties  that 
would  have  disheartened  any  but  a  live  Yankee,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  the  first  number  of  the  Herald  to  the  public.  W  e  issued 
our  prospectus  in  December  last,  and  supposed  at  that  tune  we  had 
secured  the  material  for  our  paper,  but  when  we  came  to  put  our 
hand  on  it  it  wasn't  there  I  Determining  to  lose  no  tune,  we  took 
the  first  boat  for  New  Orleans,  where  we  selected  our  office,  and 
had  returned  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  when  Dame  Misfortune  gave 
Us  another  kick,  snagged  our  boat,  and  sunk  everything  in  the 
Chagres  river.  After  fishing  a  day  or  two  we  got  enough  to  get 
out  a  paper,  and  pushed  on  for  Gorgona,  letting  the  balance  go  to 
Davy  Jones'  Locker.  Then  come  the  "Tug  of  War"  in  getting 
our  press  and  heavy  boxes  of  type  across  the  Isthmus.  Three 
weeks  of  anxiety  and  toil  prostrated  us  with  the  Panama  lever,  by 
which  we  missed  our  passage  in  the  regular  mail  steamer— the  only 
boat  that  touched  at  San  Diego— thereby  obliging  ua  to  go  00 
board  a  propeller  bound  for  San  Francisco.  This  boal  Sprung  a 
leak  off  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec— came  near  sinking— run  on  a 
sand  bank — and  finally  got  into  Acapnia)  where  she  vras  detained 
a  week  in  repairing.  We  at  last  arrived  in  San  1  ran  ISOO,  jus(  ill 
time  to  lose  more  of  our  material  by  the  late  fire  1  \\  ell.  Ik  at  ire 
are  at  last,  as  good  as  new,  and  just  as  our  paper  is  going  to  presi 
the  thought  occurs  to  us  that  wa  ought  to  make  this  explanation 
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to  those  who  gave  us  their  subscriptions  last  December,  to  account 
for  our  tardy  appearance.  : 

Now  for  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the  course  we  shall  pursue* 

In  politics  the  Herald  will  be  independent,  but  not  neutral ;  it 
will  be  the  organ  and  engine  of  no  party,  but  the  impartial  advo- 
cate of  such  measures  as  shall  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state,  and  advance  the  local  interests  and 
prosperity  of  Lower  California,  or  more  immediately  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  San  Diego. 

Its  design,  however,  will  by  no  means  be  to  engender  sectional 
jealousies,  or  to  encourage  any  measures  or  feeling  at  variance 
with  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  state.  Its  paramount  object 
will  be  to  describe  the  localities  and  unfold  the  resources  of  "the 
sunny  and  luxuriant  regions  of  the  south,"  to  watch  over  their 
social  and  administrative  interests  and  to  promote  their  welfare  by 
every  legitimate  means  and  influence  which  the  press  can  employ. 

To  the  American  residents  in  Lower  California  the  publisher 
will  look  for  his  principal  support,  and  considering  the  expense  of 
the  undertaking,  and  its  immediate  importance  to  the  local  inter- 
ests of  San  Diego,  it  is  hoped  that  the  publication  will  meet  with 
encouragement. 

Among  the  inhabitants,  however,  of  the  Northern  districts, 
the  Herald  will  expect  to  have  many  readers  desirous  to  obtain 
authentic  information  and  periodical  intelligence  from  the  south." 

George  Horatio  Derby  was  two  years  younger  than  Ames. 
He  was  born  April  3,  1823,  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  his  father  being 
John  Barton  Derby,  a  brilliant  and  eccentric  lawyer  of  Boston. 
His  family  is  one  of  distinguished  English  stock,  his  great  grand- 
father having  been  Elias  Hacket  Derby,  known  as  the  "Merchant 
Prince  of  Salem."  His  mother  was  Mary  Townsend,  a  woman  of 
decided  literary  talent.  George  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846,  as  brevet  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  ordnance.  His  humor  and  his  artistic  talent 
both  showed  themselves  there  in  comic  drawings  labeled  with  droll 
inscriptions,  which  he  made  as  a  cadet.  He  entered  the  topograph- 
ical engineers,  and  assisted  in  surveys  in  several  sections  of  the 
country.  During  the  Mexican  war  (1846-47)  he  served  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  was  breveted  first  lieutenant  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  17, 
1847"  where  he  was  so  severly  wounded  that  he  was  retired  to  the 
Topographical  Bureau,  and  worked  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  ex- 
plorations in  Minnesota  and  in  the  department  of  the  Pacific  from 
1849-52.  He  was  engaged  on  the  survey  and  improvement  of  San 
Diego  Harbor  from  1853-54,  and  worked  on  military  roads,  coast 
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survey  and  as  a  lighthouse  engineer  in  the  Dept.  of  the  Pacific 
until  1857.  In  1860  he  was  made  captain  of  topographical  engin- 
eers in  recognition  of  14  years  of  continuous  service.  His  last 
commission  was  concerned  with  building  a  lighthouse  in  the  Flor- 
ida Coast,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  suffered  sunstroke,  which 
affected  his  eyesight  and  produced  softening  of  the  brain.  He 
died  in  New  York  City,  May  15,  1861,  at  the  age  of  38.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Ann  Coons,  a  gifted  lady  from  St.  Louis,  who 
died  only  a  few  years  ago  in  New  York.  They  had  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  a  son,  of  whom  the  son,  George  McClellan 
Derby,  is  the  only  one  now  living.  He  is  a  captain  in  the  regular 
army. 

In  person,  Derby  was  a  slight,  dark  man,  with  the  wonderful 
tragic  eyes  of  the  humorist.  His  portrait,  in  uniform,  by  Mr.  V.  B. 
Carpenter,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  fun  and  kindness  of  his  lace. 
John  Vance  Cheney,  in  his  preface  to  the  Caxton  Club  edition  of 
Phoenixiana,  says,  "With  him,  as  with  the  masters  of  his  order, 
the  triviality,  the  vanity  of  life  stands  out  sharply  on  all  side-;  K) 
sharply  that  pity  wearies  and  laughter  comes  to  its  relief." 

In  his  essay  on  astronomy,  he  writes,  "The  earth,  or  as  the 
  call  it,  Tellus  (from  which  originated  the  expres- 
sion 'do  tell  us')  is  the  third  planet  in  the  solar  system,  and  the  one 
on  which  we  subsist  with  all  our  important  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
San  Diego  Herald  is  published  weekly  on  this  planet,  for  five 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  invariably  in  advance."  Here  is  the 
keynote;  under  the  tinkle  of  the  fool-cap  bells  is  heard  the  old 
pathetic  sermonizing,  "Thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time,  and 
the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  on  the  clouds  and  mock  us." 

Derby  never  took  his  writings  as  anything  more  than  out- 
bursts of  play.  They  were  collected  from  fugitive  newspaper 
and  magazine  sketches  and  published  by  his  friends  against  his 
better  judgment.  Besides  the  two  books  published  by  Appleton, 
there  is  a  scrap-book  entitled  "Squibob,  Phoenix  &  Co."  which 
contains  many  unpublished  skits  and  drawings  and  was  owned  by 
his  wife.  Several  reproductions  from  it  were  secured  for  the  (  ax- 
ton  Club  reprint  of  Phoenixiana.  His  drawings  were  IS  de  ar  tO 
his  friends  as  his  sketches.  A  few  of  them  are  badly  reproduced 
in  Squibob  Papers  and  the  Caxton  reprint  gives  copies  oi  the  inim- 
itable series  of  suggestions  regarding  the  improvement  oi  Uniforms 

for  the  U.  S.  soldiery  sent  in  a  tin  tube  ten  fed  long  to  Jefferson 
Davis  at  the  time  that  he,  as  secretary  of  war,  announced  thai  he 
was  not  averse  to  receiving  such  suggestions.  The  official  files  at 
Washington  fail  to  reveal  the  original  document,  but  a  copy  was 
secured  from  private  sources. 
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Derby  was  a  gay  comrade,  an  unpretentious  and  spontaneous 
fun-maker.  He  did  not  "bubble"  for  publication  and  that  is  why 
his  jokes  have  not  grown  old  when  all  the  local  allusions  to  which 
they  were  appended  are  fallen  to  the  dust.  The  world  is  careless 
of  pretentious  legacies  from  every  generation,  but  it  keeps  its 
tightest  hold  on  a  good  laugh,  for  that's  what  it  needs  most. 
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SAN  DIEGO  FROM  THE  COMING  OF  HORTON. 

Philip  Morse. 

One  evening  in  the  early  spring  of  1867,  a  number  of  people 
were  assembled  at  a  private  house  in  San  Francisco,  where  one  of 
those  present  entertained  the  others  by  relating  his  travels  up  and 
down  the  coast  from  Puget  Sound  to  Southern  California.  He 
predicted  that  besides  San  Francisco  there  would  be  two  other 
important  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  one  at 
Seattle  and  the  other  at  San  Diego.  Seattle  at  that  time  had  a 
population  of  about  three  thousand,  and  but  a  few  of  those  pres- 
ent that  evening  had  ever  heard  of  San  Diego. 

As  the  traveler  described  the  land-locked  bay  flanked  by  ^enth- 
roning hills,  and  the  delightful  climate  of  San  Diego,  one  of  the 
party  was  deeply  impressed,  and  asked  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  place.  He  believed  there  were  great  possibilities  lu  re 
and  determined  then  and  there  to  take  a  trip  and  see  for  himself. 

He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  and 
within  a  few  days  he  had  sold  his  entire  stock,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  he  took  the  weekly  steamer  for  San  Diego,  where  he  arrived 
on  April  15th,  1867,  being  the  only  passenger  who  remained  here. 
The  man  was  Alonzo  E.  Horton.  At  that  period  the  only  evi- 
dence of  a  town  in  what  was  called  New  San  Diego  were  a  few 
scattered  houses,  consisting  of  the  government  barracks  and  offi- 
cers' quarters,  and  the  remains  of  a  wharf  that  had  been  built  years 
before  by  William  Heath  Davis.  At  Old  San  Diego,  which  was 
the  county  seat,  were  two  or  three  stores,  a  hotel  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  adobe  houses,  most  of  the  inhabitants  being  Spanish  and 
Mexicans. 

Mr.  Horton  upon  landing  from  the  steamer  walked  over  the 
tract  called  New  San  Diego,  and  up  on  the  hills  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  when  he  beheld  the  sheltered  harbor  and  the  distant  bhie 
mountains  and  the  ocean,  he  felt  that  his  destiny  was  here. 

The  story  of  his  purchase  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land  here  baa 
been  told  many  times,  and  is  preserved  in  the  printed  annals  of  the 
local  history  of  this  section.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  new  board 
of  City  Trustees  elected,  and  Mr.  Horton  chose  the  men  for  that 
place,  and  at  the  election  which  followed  he  bid  in  the  several  tracts 
and  parcels  comprising  the  thousand  acres  of  Horton's  Addition 
for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  That  seems  reasonable, 
and  yet  the  land  had  lain  here  for  centuries  without  attracting  a 
purchaser  until  the  right  one  came.  Mr.  Horton  had  both  imagi- 
nation and  the  gift  of  vision.  He  also  had  the  COUTagC  to  CBSt  his 
lot  here  for  life,  and  the  boundless  faith  which,  coupled  with  un- 
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tiring  work,  overcomes  all  obstacles.  He  did  not  sit  down  and 
wait  for  customers,  but  entered  into  a  campaign  that  lasted  through 
the  years  of  the  settlement  and  growth  of  his  beloved  San  Diego. 
His  ambition  was  not  limited  in  its  scope  to  any  common  achieve- 
ment of  town  building.  He  strove  from  the  first  to  make  his  city, 
the  child  of  his  vigorous  and  sturdy  manhood,  a  place  where  thou- 
sands should  come  for  the  rare  climatic  advantages,  and  other 
thousands  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes. 

He  instituted  measures  at  once  to  secure  a  transcontinental 
railroad  to  this  bay,  giving  both  his  time  and  of  his  means  to  that 
end,  and  although  he  labored  against  manifold  obstacles  and  dis- 
appointments he  lived  to  see  a  thriving  city  here,  and  his  hopes  and 
ambitions,  in  part  at  least  brought  to  fulfillment.  He  sowed  the 
seed  and  cultivated  it  with  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  harvest, 
and  whatever  books  or  histories  of  this  place  that  may  be  written 
in  the  years  to  come  will  not  be  complete  without  a  full  measure  of 
credit  to  Mr.  Horton. 

As  long  as  San  Diego  shall  endure  as  a  city,  so  long  will  the 
name  of  A.  E.  Horton  be  identified  with  its  history  and  growth. 
Although  the  structures  reared  by  him,  manifesting  his  abiding 
faith  in  the  city  of  his  founding,  have  nearly  all  been  displaced 
by  other  more  pretentious  edifices,  although  very  many  of  the 
physical  evidences  of  his  achievements  may  pass  away,  yet  will 
his  name  and  memory  be  inseparably  linked  with  the  life  of  the 
city  he  loved.  He  found  the  place  a  lonely  tract  of  hill  and  mesa, 
and  by  his  indomitable  courage  and  labor  it  was  transformed 
into  a  garden  of  beauty  and  a  metropolis  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  records  that  hold  and  preserve  the  archives  of  the 
county  show  his  name  upon  a  thousand  folios.  The  streets  of  our 
city  and  the  divisions  he  made  are  the  evidences  of  his  forethought 
and  genius.  Here  he  cast  his  lot  alone.  Here  he  declared  should 
rise  a  city  that  should  rival  in  its  beauty  and  climatic  attractions, 
its  commerce  and  trade  the  best  among  all  the  cities  of  the  country. 
Cabrillo  discovered  the  bay  of  San  Diego,  but  it  required  the  vision 
of  a  Horton  to  foresee  and  plan  the  marvellous  metropolis  that, 
although  yet  in  its  youth,  shall  in  the  fullness  of  time  crown  the 
encircling  hills. 

It  was  on  the  9th  of  March,  1869,  that  I  arrived  on  the  small 
and  ancient  steamer  "Sierra  Nevada,"  which  made  weekly  trips  to 
San  Diego.  There  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  passengers  for 
this  port.  On  the  way  down  a  stop  was  made  at  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Pedro.  The  latter  place  was  a  lonely  roadstead,  with  only 
a  few  scattering  houses.  The  slopes  and  mesas  around  this  section 
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were  green  and  lovely  at  that  time,  as  the  rains  of  the  previous 
winter  had  been  abundant.  The  plateau  where  the  city  now  stands 
was  mostly  covered  with  wild  shrubs  of  many  varieties,  and  small 
wild  game,  such  as  quail  and  rabbits,  was  plentiful. 

The  pioneers  who  came  here  at  that  day  considered  themselves 
early  settlers,  but  there  were  other  settlers  that  were  here  years  be- 
fore them.  They  were  the  American  flea,  and  they  settled  on  the 
new-comer  the  moment  he  landed.  They  never  had  liked  Indians, 
and  they  were  ravenous,  and  no  wonder,  for  think  how  long  they 
had  waited  for  a  palatable  race  upon  whom  to  assuage  their  imme- 
morial hunger! 

Conditions  in  San  Diego  in  the  spring  of  1869  were  exceed- 
ingly primitive.  The  streets  of  what  is  now  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  had  been  designated  by  clearing  away  the  bushes,  and 
there  were  no  sidewalks.  Nature  was  supreme  then,  with  myriads 
of  mocking  birds  and  larks  singing  in  the  shrubbery,  and  the  golden 
sunshine  over  all,  with  the  wild  beauty  of  the  valleys  and  slopes, 
and  the  nights  with  the  odors  of  wild  sage  and  other  herbs  wafted 
along  on  the  eastern  breezes.  The  loss  of  the  elemental  charm  and 
witchery  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  civic  growth  and  devel- 
opment. 

For  many  years  the  little  town  grew  very  slowly.  The  com- 
munity was  so  small  that  all  were  acquainted  with  each  other. 
There  were  no  schools  at  first,  except  perhaps  a  very  small  private 
one,  and  only  one  or  two  church  organizations,  and  no  church 
building.  The  means  of  travel  in  those  days  was  primitive  and 
limited,  consisting  of  a  steamer  plying  between  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco  once  a  week,  and  a  daily  stage  line  also.  There  were 
very  few  horses  and  carriages,  and  the  people  got  about  mostly  by 
walking.  Life  and  limb  were  safer  then  than  now,  when  we  must 
look  four  ways  at  once  for  our  lives.  It  would  almost  seem  safe 
to  predict  that  with  so  much  straining  and  shifting  of  vision  the 
whole  race  in  a  few  generations  will  become  cross  eyed. 

The  natives  of  those  days  made  large  use  of  the  humble  bur- 
ros, which  have  been  aptly  styled  "the  short  and  simple  animals  of 
the  poor/'  I  used  to  see  the  Indians  making  their  noon  meal  off 
of  watermelons,  the  rind  of  which  they  would  feed  to  their  faith- 
ful burros. 

The  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  ever  observed  in  the  new 
town  was  held  in  the  warehouse  of  the  steamship  company,  at  the 
foot  of  fifth  street.  There  were  twin  buildings,  originally  built  for 
a  store  for  A.  Pauly  &  Sons,  and  afterwards  used  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company.    It  was  a  beautiful  cool  day,  and  the 
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whole  town  was  there,  and  most  of  the  country  people  too.  The 
oration  was  delivered  by  Daniel  Cleveland,  who  now  resides  at  No. 
1718  Logan  avenue.  A  small  parlor  organ  had  been  brought  to  the 
place  and  there  was  good  music.  One  of  the  songs,  I  remember, 
was  a  patriotic  one  entitled  "A  Thousand  Years  My  Own  Colum- 
bia." 

After  the  exercises  a  few  of  us  went  for  a  sail  on  the  bay  in 
a  small  yacht  called  the  "Restless. "  Then  in  the  evening  there 
were  some  primitive  fire  works. 

Mr.  Horton  was  an  active  builder  in  those  days.  He  built  the 
Horton  House,  and  Horton  Hall,  which  stood  at  F  and  5th  streets 
many  years,  and  other  structures.  The  hall  was  used  a  good  deal 
for  entertainments,  such  as  concerts,  dances,  lectures  and  amateur 
theatricals. 

Then  there  were  church  socials  and  other  gatherings  at  private 
homes,  where  delightful  evenings  were  spent  with  music  and 
games  and  the  like. 

I  recall  one  of  those  old-time  residents  who  rather  frowned 
on  dancing  and  even  amateur  theatricals,  but,  although  so  strict 
in  his  ideas  of  what  constituted  rightful  pleasure,  he  had  his  own 
methods  of  enjoyment,  for  I  remember  that  once  some  one  died, 
which  was  a  rare  event  in  those  days,  and  he  drove  to  the  home 
of  a  young  lady  and  called  her  to  the  door  and  said  that  he  thought 
perhaps  she  would  like  to  go  to  the  funeral  with  him.  But  for 
some  reason  she  declined  to  accept  the  kind  invitation,  although 
her  mother  was  willing,  realizing,  no  doubt,  that  if  there  was  a 
zone  of  safety  anywhere  in  this  sad  world  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  young  couple  driving  along  in  an  open  buggy  in  broad  day- 
light in  a  funeral  procession ! 

The  favorite  drives  in  those  days  were  to  the  old  Mision,  the 
light  house,  and  La  Jolla.  And  Sunday  School  picnics  were  usually 
held  in  the  groves  in  the  Sweetwater  valley  or  among  the  beautiful 
oaks  in  Rose  Canon. 

Much  of  the  common  labor  then  was  performed  by  Indians. 
Lumber  vessels  then  anchored  in  the  channel  and  rafted  the  lum- 
ber to  the  shore,  where  it  was  carried  out  by  Indians.  While  they 
worked  for  a  small  wage  they  were  not  very  reliable,  for  most  of 
them  quit  after  amassing  a  week's  pay,  and  did  not  return  while 
they  had  any  money  left.  The  bay  abounded  in  sting-rays  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  barefooted  natives 
to  get  badly  stung. 

The  Indians  used  to  dress  in  a  very  simple  and  primitive  fash- 
ion thenr  I  remember  one  day  Rev.  Mr.  Bovard,  the  Methodist 
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minister,  came  down  to  my  place  of  business,  and  while  we  were 
talking  we  saw  a  tall  Indian  swinging  along  very  proudly,  clothed 
in  a  long  garment  of  variegated  colors,  and  a  tall  silk  hat.  As  he 
got  near  us  Mr.  Bovard  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
and  then  said,  "Why  that  Indian  has  on  my  dressing  gown."  It 
was  too  true,  it  had  been  left  on  the  line  and  appropriated.  We 
never  knew  who  contributed  the  tall  hat.  Save  a  simple  girdle, 
those  two  articles  constituted  the  entire  wardrobe  of  the  aborigine, 
and  neither  of  the  rightful  owners  cared  to  reclaim  their  property. 
The  native  Indians  that  were  here  at  that  time  occupied  rude  huts 
on  the  hills  out  of  town.  Their  ancestry  dated  far  back,  and  their 
nearer  forbears  perhaps  had  beheld  the  caravels  of  Cabrillo  as 
they  drifted  up  the  bay  with  the  tide.  Stout  hearted  Cabrillo  !  I  [e 
braved  the  dangers  of  a  stormy  and  uncharted  ocean  to  discover  a 
new  country,  but  he  little  dreamed  that  300  years  later  these  waters 
would  swarm  with  the  gray  ships  of  war  and  the  sky  would  l>e 
clouded  with  strangely  winged  leviathans  that  would  float  upon  the 
waves  and  scale  the  loftiest  mountain  ranges. 

Whenever  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  died  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  his  relatives  to  devote  a  certain  time  to  mourning,  and 
at  night  the  weird  and  plaintive  chanting  of  their  voices  mingling 
together  could  be  heard  for  a  long  distance. 

Father  Antonio  Ubach,  who  came  here  in  1866,  was  a  faithful 
shepherd  and  friend  to  the  Indian,  and  ministered  to  them,  when 
in  sickness,  with  tender  care.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  shabby  hut 
of  a  lonely  Indian  giving  medicine  and  cheering  him  up.  He  was 
much  loved  by  his  humble  followers. 

The  hopes  of  the  early  settlers  hung  upon  the  securing  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad,  and  several  times  it  seemed  as  if  their 
faith  and  hopes  were  to  meet  with  fulfillment,  but  every  time  some 
unforeseen  occurrence  would  frustrate  their  plans  and  foil  the 
enterprise.  And  so  the  little  city  grew  very  slowly.  The  building 
of  the  branch  road  from  Colton  in  1880  gave  an  impetus  to  this 
section  and  the  connecting  of  the  Santa  Fe  with  the  trunk  line 
across  the  continent  was  an  added  stimulant,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1906  that  assurance  of  a  permanent  prosperity  and 
growth  came  through  the  promise  of  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckds  that 
a  direct  line  of  railroad  was  to  reach  this  bay  through  the  greaJ 
Imperial  valley,  and  though  nearv  fourteen  years  passed  before 
the  completion  of  the  road,  yet  the  work  of  construction  never 
halted,  even  through  the  four  years  of  the  greal  war.  The  import 
ance  and  benefits  of  this  road  cannot  he  estimated.  It  not  only 
opens  up  a  vast  and  productive  section  in  California  which  is  trib- 
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utary  to  this  bay,  but  it  brings  into  communication  the  rich  regions 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  western  Texas. 

All  these  things  will  insure  the  establishing  of  great  industries 
here,  among  which  will  be  cotton  factories,  oil  refineries  and  many 
other  kindred  enterprises. 

During  the  early  period  many  celebrities  came  to  San 
Diego.  Among  the  first  was  William  H.  Seward,  Lin- 
coln's great  secretary  of  State.  He,  with  his  son  Frederick,  was 
the  guest  of  my  father-in-law  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  spent  an 
evening  in  his  company.  His  conversation  was  simple  and  charm- 
ing. He  manifested  an  interest  in  the  common  things  of  life,  as 
all  great  men  are  apt  to  do.  Both  he  and  his  son  still  bore  the 
scars  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  assassin  Payne  on  that  dreadful 
night  of  April  5th,  1865,  although  many  years  had  passed  since 
the  event  took  place.  Another  noted  personage  who  came  here  was 
Louis  Agassiz.  He  made  a  brief  address  while  here  and  predicted 
that  on  account  of  its  climate  San  Diego  would  some  day  be  a  great 
city.  Among  other  distinguished  authors  who  came  here  were 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  George  W.  Cable 
and  W.  W.  Story. 

I  met  the  author  of  "Ramona"  several  times.  She  was  at 
work  at  the  book  then,  and  used  to  write  the  rough  draft  of  the 
chapters  on  manila  wrapping  paper,  which  she  got  at  the  book 
store.  She  spent  much  time,  of  course,  in  the  country  to  secure  the 
local  coloring  and  inspiration  for  her  great  romance.  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler was  another  writer  who  used  to  visit  San  Diego.  He  received 
greater  honors  and  attention  in  Europe  than  his  own  country  gave 
him,  and  some  of  his  work  will  live  in  our  literature  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Julian  mountains  in  1871  brought 
much  excitement  to  the  small  settlement,  and  the  hopes  that  were 
raised  for  a  permanent  field  of  production  of  the  precious  metal 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  justified.  A  courier  brought  in  the  news 
that  a  wagon  load  of  ore  filled  with  gold  was  on  the  way  in,  and 
this  proved  true.  A  team  arrived  with  several  tons  of  the  ore 
showing  free  gold  in  great  abundance.  Some  of  the  specimens 
were  placed  in  a  store  window  on  Fifth  street,  and  the  excitement 
was  on.  The  dealers  in  pHcs  and  shovels  and  mining  supplies 
did  a  rushing  business  for  some  time,  but  unfortunately  the  rich 
deposit  first  found  was  only  a  pocket  and  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
However,  other  veins  were  discovered  and  gold  mining  became 
an  established  business  around  Julian  as  well  as  on  the  Cuyamaca 
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Mountain,  where  the  Stonewall  mine  produced  a  million  dollars  in 
a  few  years. 

In  the  early  days  San  Diego  had  its  tragedies.  The  stock  men 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  let  their  cattle  roam  at  will  resented 
the  "No  Fence  Law"  which  aimed  to  protect  the  rancher  from  the 
incursion  of  stray  cattle  and  not  compelling  him  to  fence  his  land, 
thus  throwing  the  burden  upon  the  cattlemen.  Some  feuds  resulted 
and  several  homicides  took  place,  some  of  which  were  perhaps 
cold  blooded  murders. 

Neither  the  Mexican  or  Indian  element  in  the  population, 
which  then  constituted  a  large  percentage  of  the  dwellers  in  this 
section,  were  hostile  to  any  extent,  although  near  the  border  there 
was  for  many  years  more  or  less  trouble  from  invading  Mexicans 
who  robbed  the  settlers  and  ran  their  horses  and  cattle  over  the 
line. 

On  the  morning  of  December  4th,  1875,  the  raid  on  the 
Gaskill  store  at  Campo  took  place,  when  six  mounted  Mexicans 
rode  up  to  the  store  kept  by  the  two  Gaskill  brothers,  Silas  and 
Lumen. 

They  dismounted  and  entered  the  place.  After  looking  around, 
three  of  them  went  outside.  Lumen  Gaskill  was  alone  in  the 
store,  but  did  not  suspect  trouble,  as  it  was  common  for  groups 
of  Mexicans  to  come  there  to  trade.  AH  three  of  them,  however, 
drew  revolvers  and  held  them  on  Gaskill.  He  got  under  the 
counter  and  came  up  in  another  place  with  a  double-barrelled  shot- 
gun, but  was  shot  through  the  left  lung  before  he  could  fire  and 
he  fell  as  if  dead.  They  then  took  articles  from  the  store  and 
finding  gold  and  gold  notes  were  about  putting  it  in  their  pockets 
when  Gaskill  arose  and  shot  one  of  them  in  the  face.  Thev  all 
then  ran  out  of  the  store,  including  the  wounded  bandit.  In  the 
mean  time  Silas  Gaskill,  who  was  at  work  in  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  was  set  upon  by  the  other  three,  who  shot  him  in  the 
shoulder.  He  had  a  gun  leaning  conveniently  against  the  forge, 
and  shot  his  assailant  dead  before  he  could  fire  again.  The  five 
surviving  Mexicans  then  disappeared  with  their  horses,  but  two  of 
them  who  were  wounded  crawled  back  to  the  store  along  toward 
night  and  surrendered,  one  of  them  dying  from  his  wounds  a  little 
later,  and  the  other  doubtless  receiving  a  little  aid  in  passing  off. 

The  telegraph  operator,  at  the  beginning  of  the  raid  ran  under 
the  house,  where  there  was  a  stream  of  water,  and  Mood  for  an 
hour  partially  submerged,  although  he  was  armed.  He  sent  in  a 
report  to  the  San  Diego  Union  later,  stating  that  the  younger  I  ias- 
kill  was  mortally  wounded,  which  was  not  the  case,  as  he  recovered 
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In  sending  in  a  supplementary  report  the  next  day  after  the  raid 
the  operator  stated  that  as  two  Mexicans  were  killed  and  another 
captured,  "we  did  a  good  day's  work  !" 

During  the  boom  days  of  1886  and  1887  many  large  wooden 
hotels  were  built  at  different  points  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

These  structures  extended  from  Oneonta  on  the  south  to 
Murietta  on  the  north,  including  those  two  towns,  as  well  as  Ocean 
Beach,  Encinitas,  Carlsbad,  Oceanside  and  Elsinore.  I  believe  they 
all  carried  insurance,  as  well  as  being  endowed  with  a  stout  mort- 
gage. During  the  years  immediately  following  the  collapse  of 
the  boom  all  of  them  burned  down. 

The  days  of  '87  were  wild  and  exciting,  and  they  were  days 
when  the  real  estate  dealers  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  There  were 
unfortunately  some  unscrupulous  ones  among  the  number,  who 
laid  out  tracts  and  subdivisions  far  out  in  the  country,  and  sold 
many  lots  to  innocent  non-residents,  who,  upon  coming  here  and 
hunting  up  the  property  they  had  bought,  found  it  in  many 
instances  miles  out  in  the  country,  and  worthless. 

The  county  political  conventions  of  those  days  were  events 
of  unusual  interest,  at  least  to  the  candidates,  of  which  there  were 
always  a  goodly  number  for  each  office.  They  were  usually  nom- 
inated by  secret  ballot,  after  being  placed  before  the  convention 
by  a  friend  who  took  occasion  to  recommend  his  particular  choice 
in  a  florid  speech,  in  which  all  the  qualifications  and  virtues  of  his 
candidate  were  set  forth. 

On  one  occasion  which  I  call  to  mind  some  one  in  the  conven- 
tion made  a  motion  that  all  candidates  be  placed  in  nomination 
viva  voce.  The  delegate  in  front  of  me  turned  and  in  some  excite- 
ment whispered:  "If  that  motion  is  carried  I  will  leave  the  con- 
vention in  a  holy  minute,  for  I  have  promised  every  one  of  them 
that  I  will  vote  for  him !"  The  motion  did  not  prevail,  possibly  for 
the  reason  that  there  were  others  who  had  made  conflicting  pledges. 

We  all  know  that  elections  often  bring  surprises.  It  was  so 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Edward  Friend,  a  newspaper  man,  who 
during  a  city  campaign  came  out  with  a  notice  in  the  paper  stat- 
ing that  so  many  of  his  friends  had  urged  him  to  run  for  Mayor 
that  he  had  at  last  consented,  and  would  run  on  an  independent 
ticket.  He  got  very  few  votes,  and  was  dissappointed  and  sur- 
prised as  well.  He  wrote  a  small  book  entitled  "One  Thousand 
Liars."  The  book  had  quite  a  local  circulation,  and  the  edition  was 
soon  sold  out. 

Those  early  years  were  years  of  toil,  of  striving  and  plan- 
ning, and  of  disappointed  hopes.   Looking  back  upon  them  from 
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the  perspective  which  the  lapse  of  time  gives,  they  are,  for  those 
of  us  who  were  here,  rich  in  memories,  and  tinted  with  romance ; 
just  as  the  rugged  mountain  cliffs  and  barriers  take  on  a  mellow 
and  benign  aspect  when  viewed  from  afar. 

As  in  the  political  world  revolutions  are  brought  about 
through  discontent,  so  in  civic  life  all  great  changes  for  the  better 
are  born  through  a  righteous  discontent.  Goldsmith's  "Sweet 
Auburn, "  sheltered  an  indolent  and  contented  people.  Those  "dear 
healthful  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease"  did  not  tend  to  build  up 
strong  and  resolute  characters,  and  the  lovely  village  died  of  dry 
rot,  and  became  deserted. 

High  ideals  are  built  on  discontent.  The  first  mail  carriers 
across  the  continent  were  the  pony  express  riders.  Then  came  the 
stage  coach,  and  the  prairie  schooner.  But  the  people  of  the  west 
tired  of  this  slow  means  of  communication  and  transportation, 
and  the  thought  of  a  railroad  was  born.  The  Huntingtons  and 
the  Hills  and  the  Harrimans  matched  their  genius  against  the  rocky 
mountain  barriers  and  the  savage-infested  plains,  and  won.  Of 
such  is  the  pioneer  spirit.  Most  of  those  early  comers  to  San 
Diego  have  passed  away,  and  their  successors  are  reaping  the 
fruits  of  their  labor.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  history  of  the  begin- 
ning of  our  city  and  its  early  progress,  dating  back  a  half  century, 
is  so  well  preserved  in  the  annals  of  that  period.  Another  fifty 
years  will  quickly  pass.  Is  it  too  much  to  forecast  a  city  of  a 
million  people  here  then?  With  all  these  slopes  to  the  north  and 
east  densely  populated,  and  the  harbor  thronged  with  ocean  car- 
riers from  every  world-port,  and  the  roar  of  traffic  filling  all  the 
hours.  Still  shall  be  recounted  to  future  generations  the  old  story 
of  the  city's  beginning  as  we  know  it  today;  how,  yonder  in  the 
little  adobe  hamlet,  this  princely  domain  of  a  thousand  acres  was 
eagerly  auctioned  off  for  the  price  of  a  winter  coat ! 

And  now  how  can  I  better  close  than  by  calling  to  mind  some 
memorable  lines  written  two  hundred  years  ago  concerning  Amer- 
ica by  an  Englishman,  Bishop  George  Berkeley?  The  words  are 
strangely  prophetic,  and  might  well  have  been  written  of  our 
own  beloved  California: 

"There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age."  And  then  those 
familiar  words:  "Westward  the  course  of  Empire  takes  its  way." 
And  the  closing  line:  "Time's  noblest  offspring  is  its  last."  How 
true  the  vision  of  the  seer!  Westward,  ever  westward,  from  that 
early  time  when  the  hostile  plains,  and  the  vast  mountain  ranges, 
and  the  unmapped  forests  were  first  threaded  by  the  trail  of  the 
explorer,  down  through  the  period  of  the  emigrant  train,  and  later 
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to  that  era  when  seven  great  steel  highways  spanned  the  continent, 
until  all  trails  and  roads  end  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  last  frontier  is 
swept  away,  and  here,  on  the  ultimate  rim  of  the  continent,  the 
fair  city  of  prophecy  is  shaping  itself  into  glorious  fulfilment: 
San  Diego,  Time's  latest,  noblest  offspring. 
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OLD  TRAILS  ROADS. 


Mary  L.  Alverson. 

The  tale  of  the  Old  Trails  Roads  is  a  story  of  untold  suffer- 
ing and  heroism,  filled  with  great  dramatic  interest — the  story  of 
the  founding  of  a  Nation — of  the  making  of  a  land  of  comfort, 
peace  and  plenty,  from  the  wide  trackless  plains,  untrodden 
forests,  mountains  and  deserts. 

Ever  westward  these  trails  extended,  as  the  land  of  greater 
promise  lay  beyond ;  slow  and  hazardous  was  their  progress,  cutting 
their  way  through  the  forests,  upon  which  they  depended  for  food 
and  shelter — encountering  always  the  Indians,  occasionally 
friendly,  but  more  frequently  lurking,  deceitful  and  treacherous. 

In  1630,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  passed  the  first 
measure  regarding  good  roads.  In  1664,  the  Province  of  New 
York  established  regulations  as  to  roads  and  highways.  The  oldest 
post  road  in  the  United  States  was  established  in  1673,  from 
Boston,  via  Springfield,  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to  New  York 
City.  This  so-called  road  was,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  in 
such  terrible  condition,  that  it  has  been  said  one  planning  a  twenty- 
mile  trip  over  it,  had  prayers  said  for  them  in  church.  The  second, 
or  lower  post  road  went  through  Providence  and  New  London, 
joining  the  old  post  road  at  New  York.  From  here  several  roads 
started — one,  up  the  Hudson,  then  through  the  Mohawk  Valley — 
but  the  beginning  of  our  long  trail  across  the  continent  was  the  one 
between  New  York  and  Washington  on  to  Mount  Vernon — 
known  as  the  George  Washington  road. 

Then  came  the  Braddock  road  from  Hampton,  Virginia,  by 
way  of  Washington  to  Cumberland,  Maryland.  By  order  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  this  road  was  surveyed  by  George  Wash- 
ington. The  next  link  was  the  old  National  or  Cumberland,  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1806,  Congress  appro- 
priated Seven  Million  Dollars  for  the  improvement  of  this  long, 
western  trail  to  Missouri,  connecting  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with 
the  growing  population  pressing  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  thus  preventing  sectional  jealousy  and  consequent  hostility. 
Boone's  Lick  Road  joined  this,  having  for  its  western  termini^. 
Old  Franklin,  Mo. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  of  all  the 
old  trails,  The  Santa  Fe,  which  made  its  way  nine  hundred  miles 
further  to  the  old  Spanish  City  of  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexuo.  The 
first  known  white  man  to  blaze  this  trail  was  a  French  Creole 
trader,  named  La  Lande.  who  was  sent  to  Santa  Fe  by  a  trader  or 
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Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  in  1804.  Captain  Pike  followed  this  man's 
trail  in  1806.  In  1824,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  survey  this  road, 
and  later,  Independence,  Mo.,  was  the  starting  point  for  Pioneers. 

To  the  north  was  the  trail  of  the  intrepid  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  1803-1805,  which  added  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  other  northwestern  States  to  our  Uuion.  Another 
Oregon  trail  came  into  prominence  in  1841-42,  branching  from  the 
Santa  Fe  trail,  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  and  ending  at  Olympia,  Washington. 

The  Gold  Seeker's  Trail  followed  the  Oregon  trail  to  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho,  finally  coming  down  the  Sacramento  River  to  San 
Francisco.  After  a  time,  a  more  direct  trail  connected  this  route 
with  Chicago,  through  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  to  California, 
now  known  as  the  Lincoln  Highway.  The  El  Camino  Real,  or 
"King's  Highway,"  starting  from  the  "Old  Town"  of  San  Diego, 
and  originally  terminating  at  Monterey,  now  also  has  San  Fran- 
cisco as  its  terminus. 

A  much  travelled  trail,  The  Texas  Trail,  also  called  The 
Mission  Trail,  The  Spanish  Trail  and  the  Southern  Highway,  is 
now  known  as  the  Bankhead  Highway.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  roads,  in  that  it  can  be  used  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Northern  Trail  or  Evergreen  Highway,  1853,  passes 
through  the  north  and  northwestern  States,  ending  at  Seattle.  The 
latest  trail  is  that  of  The  Grand  Canon. 

In  1846,  when  war  was  declared  between  U.  S.  and  Mexico, 
General  Stephen  W.  Kearny  was  ordered  to  take  troops  and 
seize  Santa  Fe.  He  left  Fort  Leavenworth  in  July  of  that  year, 
and  with  Kit  Carson  as  guide,  captured  Santa  Fe  without  diffi- 
culty, and  proceeded  through  what  is  now  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California,  thus  adding  three  stars  to  our  flag.  From  where 
Flagstaff  now  stands,  they  marched  to  Phoenix  and  on  to  Yuma. 
Statistics  tell  us  that  up  to  1855,  sixty  thousand  immigrants  passed 
through  Yuma. 

When  Kearny  arrived  at  Yuma,  he  heard  that  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  named  Warner,  lived  in  California,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desert.  From  Yuma  they  took  one  of  the  Indian  trails, 
passing  a  little  to  the  west  of  where  El  Centro  now  stands.  After 
resting  a  short  time,  Kearny  started  over  a  trail  that  is  our  pres- 
ent highway.  At  San  Pasqual  the  final  battle  of  the  Mexican  war 
was  fought,  December,  1846.  What  was  left  of  General  Kearney's 
force  arrived  by  way  of  Ramona  and  the  present  town  of  La  Mesa, 
at  "Old  Town,"  December  12,  1846.  Here  ends  the  Kearny 
Trail.  The  San  Diego  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revd- 
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lution,  have  placed  in  the  Plaza  at  Old  Town,  a  granite  boulder, 
with  bronze  marker,  suitably  inscribed. 

The  trail  of  "The  Padres"  was  over  the  Kearny  Trail,  from 
Santa  Fe  through  Flagstaff  to  Los  Angeles.  The  principal  trails 
have  had  distinctive  titles  conferred  upon  them.  The  Lewis  and 
Clark  trail  is  called  the  Trail  of  Fur  and  Adventure ;  the  present 
Lincoln  Highway,  the  Trail  of  Corn  and  Wheat ;  and  the  Santa  Fe, 
the  Trail  of  Jeans,  Calico  and  Romance. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  pioneers  drifting  slowly  into 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  had  nothing  except  their  trusty  rifles 
to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  Indians  and  Mexicans.  Many 
atrocities  were  committed,  and  finally  a  petition  was  sent  to  the 
government  asking  for  protection.  A  thin  line  of  army  posts  was 
established  in  the  most  exposed  places,  and  a  telegraph  line  con- 
nected these  posts  with  San  Diego.  A  more  direct  route  than  the 
old  Kearny  Trail  was  needed,  one  having  water  stations  nearer 
together,  so  the  road  via  Campo  was  constructed.  The  first  semi- 
monthly east  bound  mail  service  over  this  route,  between  San 
Diego  and  the  east — via  El  Paso  and  San  Antonio,  started  from 
"Old  Town"  at  noon,  November  15,  1857. 

A  few  earnest,  enthusiastic  women  of  Missouri,  conceived 
the  idea  of  relocating  and  reconstructing  these  Old  Trails  Roads, 
as  the  most  fitting  memorial  to  the  Pioneers,  both  men  and  women. 
At  first  it  seemed  a  visionary  plan,  but  after  much  labor  on  their 
part,  the  possibilities  of  this  project  as  a  monument  to  the  past, 
with  its  great  benefit  to  the  present  was  recognized.  Prominent 
and  influential  men  all  over  the  United  States,  including  Col.  Ed. 
Fletcher,  of  San  Diego,  were  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
improving,  preserving  and  beautifying  as  public  highways,  these 
original  trails  that  had  won  a  country.  The  realization  that  these 
highways  would  serve  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  hastened  their  completion. 

Senator  Bankhead  has  been  most  energetic  in  promoting  this 
movement.  Over  the  Southern  Route,  named  in  his  honor,  the 
first  motor  driven  train  of  troops  sent  by  the  government  iCTOSfl 
the  continent,  arrived  in  San  Diego,  September,  1920. 
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